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(THE PRESENT STATE | 
OF BRITISH FORESTRY | 


T the end of the Blue Book containing the reports 

of the Advisory Committee on Forestry, there is a 
memorandum printed under the heading we have 

taken for this article, which deserves the closest atten- 

tion. It is a simple, clear and well-nigh exhaustive 
statement on the subject. The root of the matter lies in this: 
that for the last hundred years forestry has never been recog- 
nised in this country as a business. Its chief purpose has been 
to provide cover for game and pleasant landscape scenery. 
In earlier times forestry was carried on with a distinctly utili- 
tarian purpose. Before the Conquest people depended on the 
woodland for their firewood, as cover for the chase, and for 
pannage for swine. As soon as Great Britain began to be 
a sea Power, the growing of oak trees was regarded as of 
the utmost importance. The plan adopted was that of 
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coppice with standards, which yielded good results in 
several directions. There was not only the timber, but 
good prices were obtained for the small underwood and for 
the bark which was used in tanning. Economic conditions 
have changed all that. To-day ships are built of steel, and oak 
is not required. Bark has greatly depreciated in value, and 
undergrowth scarcely pays for the cutting. Other influences 
have diminished the value attached to woodland. During the 
last century there has been much prosperity, with the result 
that men have been attracted to the land chiefly for the pleasure 
it afforded. They have neglected the financial side of forestry 

In an island like ours, sea-borne timber has been easily 
obtainable up to now, and crops more profitable than trees have 
been grown at home. Thus, although during the last two hundred 
and fifty years there has scarcely been a time when pessimists 
did not lament the approach of a timber famine, it has never 
come, because when one source of supply failed another opened. 
But though the cry of ‘“‘ Wolf! wolf !’’ may be heard a hundred 
times and result in nothing, there comes a day when the wolf 
actually does make its appearance. The Committee are of opinion 
that a timber famine can be no longer evaded. Experts are agreed 
that the accessible virgin forests of the world are being rapidly 
depleted. The United States of America, from which we used 
to draw a large supply, recognise now that they have been 
wasting their capital. So it is with the other countries. The 
forests on the Baltic, Scandinavian and North American sea- 
boards are being very nearly worked out. Many writers have 
dwelt on this and have drawn injurious comparisons between 
forestry in this country and forestry on the Continent ; 
but this has not been exactly fair. The forests in this country 
are privately owned and managed ; those with which they have 
been contrasted are mostly under State control. Private owner- 
ship is weak because it leads to no continuity of policy. One man 
may come into the property who loves trees as much as John 
Evelyn or Sir Walter Scott did ; but he may be followed by an 
heir whose interest lies in a contrary direction—in soldiery, 
in science, or in art. Moreover, the operation of the English 
Death Duties often causes a premature thinning of the woodland, 
because the new owner is in desperate straits for money. 
Again, the private owner cannot afford to embark on experiments 
which are of long duration and uncertain return. He who in 
middle life devotes his land to forestry can scarcely hope to 
witness any return in his lifetime, and, unfortunately, the 
proof is abundant that landowners in this country are uncertain 
as to the future. Even if they greatly desire to work for their 
posterity, they are not sure that their descendants will be per- 
mitted to enjoy the same privileges in regard to private property 
that they have done, and accordingly there is a feeling of dis- 
comfort abroad which finds expression in crowded sale-rooms. 
Very short work is made of such forestry as hitherto has been 
quickly profitable. The Report says: “‘ Of the two chief types 
of woodland—coppice, or coppice with standards, and high 
forest—it may be remarked that the former is now no longer 
profitable, and the question of how best to treat coppice resolves 
itself into a matter of how best to convert it into high forest.”’ 

The Report then goes on to lay down the principles which have 
hitherto been neglected, but which landowners should be urged 
to act upon. It is estimated that of the total area of woodland 
in Great Britain, only about one hundred thousand acres, or three 
per cent. of the whole, is under a proper working plan. Owners 
of woodlands have made no systematic study of the characteristic 
requirements and habits of the various species of forest trees. 
After going over some of the other defects, the Report 
goes on to the all-important question of forestry education. It is 
pointed out that the large and well-appointed schools of the 
Continent, which are often described as models that England 
should copy, are intended to complete the education of young 
men who are going to make forestry a profession. In England 
this profession is at present non-existent, although the Indian 
forests are always in need of trained men, and for this reason 
a forestry school of the Continental type was maintained first 
at Cooper’s Hill and later at Oxford by the Government of India. 
So far education in forestry has been a mere adjunct to agri- 
cultural education. 


Our Portrait [llustraton. 


UR portrait illustration is of the Hon. Mrs. Percy L 

Wyndham, the youngest daughter of Lord Ribblesdale, 

who married Mr. Percy L. Wyndham, the son of the Right Hon. 

George Wyndham, M.P., and Countess Grosvenor, on Thursday, 
April 17th. 


*,* It is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph houses, 
gardens or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted except when direct 
application is made from the offices of the paper. When such requests are received 
the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers if they would forward the corr?- 
spondence at once to him. 
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v N Prince Louis of Battenberg a recruit has been gained 
for Lord Roberts whose declaration thoroughly justifies 
* the long campaign in which the veteran has been 
} engaged during the later years of his life. The First 
Lord stated in the course of the debate on Monday 
ght, after referring to the commonly made statement that 
ie Fleet alone is enough to secure the safety of the 
ition, “there can be no more foolish or mischievous 
itement. The Fleet alone could not do it, and the presence 
a sufficient, trained, professional Army in this island 
all times is quite as necessary as the other arm of the 
Service.”” There is an amount of common-sense as well as an 
accent of decision in this deliverance which really makes further 
argument unnecessary. What remains now is that the leading 
statesmen, acting on the suggestion of Lord Curzon, should 
enter into conference on strictly non-party lines for the 
purpose of ensuring the thorough and adequate defence of the 
country. This is a necessity which transcends all smaller con- 
siderations and merely political partisanship. 


Crewe, near which the King and Queen have been visiting, 
has been described as the ugliest town in the British Empire. 
Situated in the heart of Cheshire, it is surrounded by sylvan 
scenery of the quietest type. There, pleasant, old-world 
farmhouses hide among the trees. The Cheshire pastures 
are as famous as Cheshire cheese. Crewe is out of keeping with 
these rural surroundings. It is the engineering centre 
for the London and North Western Railway. But for this 
very reason the King was interested in it. There is nothing 
he likes better than to see for himself the conditions of the 
workmen in this country. And, after all, the miles of sheds 
and shops of the London and North Western Railway, although 
they may disappoint the fastidious esthetic eye, convey a 
greater meaning than many a more beautiful object. They 
speak of labour and enterprise and progress. We remember 
once accidentally meeting the men as they emerged at their 
dinner hour. The effect was that of a marching army. There 
seemed to be thousands of workmen, and they fell into a kind 
of regular step. To hear it and to be in the crowd was to feel 
the beating of labour’s pulse. 


A Report has been issued by the Committee appointed to 
msider the applications of the Devon and Cornwall Sea 
isheries Committees for grants to assist the fishermen of these 
uunties. It is a pathetic document, and all the more pathetic 
‘cause the state of affairs it discloses is not confined to the 
estern Counties. Fishermen of the old-fashioned type 

having a desperate struggle. Theirs is the old story. 
iey have been brought up to do hand-work, and now comes 
mg the steam or motor trawler and their occupation is gone. 
ie Report swells into prose poetry as the lamentable state of 
airs is disclosed. At Lelant, where “on a grey Sunday 
ternoon ’’ “‘ we saw a fleet of seventy or eighty boats, mostly 
ggers, moored up with old chains and rotting ropes to rusty 
ilway lines of the old broad gauge along a grass-grown quay. 

the local phrase, they were the St. Ives boats that have died.”’ 

) unlike are the phrases to those commonly found in a Report 
it the reader is startled till he recollects that Mr. Stephen 
vnolds is a member of the Commission. 
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But the literary phrasing of the Report would be of small 
account if not backed by practical suggestion. The facts have 
to be looked in the face and the best way out discovered. We 
are all sorry for the fishermen who have been thrown out 
of employment. They are a simple, honest class, who were of 
great use to the nation, since their children helped largely to 
man the Mercantile Marine and the Roval Navy. The Board 
of Agriculture and Fisheries will receive universal support 
in the measures it has taken to enable them to fit out their 
boats with motors. It would be a thousand pities to see the 
occupation fall more and more into the hands of public 
companies and capitalists. When comparatively inexpensive 
boats served the purpose, it was not difficult for a family of 
three or four brothers to buy and own one between them. 
To help to continue this state of things by lending the money 
requisite to fit the sailing boats with motors is in reality to 
apply the principle of the Small Holdings Act to those who 
reap the harvest of the sea. 


THE FAVOURITE MASHIE. 
To A.L.T.D.] 

Spell-bound I gaze upon the face 
Of this your ancient friend and crony 
That in the very tightest place 
\ thousand times has laid you stony: 
Its well-worn leather grip I hold 
With awe-inspired and trembling fingers, 
Wondering if magic as of old 
About its slender shaft still lingers. 
Some might outdrive you from the tee ; 
Might hit perhaps a longer second ; 
Might deem their short game meet to be 
Above the average short game reckoned ; 
But woe betide them were they not, 
Nearing the green, a stroke ahead of you, 
And oft even then your mashie shot 
Left them to snatch a half instead of you. 


So now, when you, compelled, alas ! 


To exercise with more sedateness, 
Into my proud possession pass 
This medium of your former greatness, 
Pass with it something of your skill, 
Making me deeper yet your debtor, 
That so in time I may fulfil 
My hope to get to scratch or better. ut Re 
We are indebted to Mr. S. F. Harmer for the following note 
on the nomenclature discussions which took place at the Monaco 
Zoological Congress: The ninth meeting of the International 
Congress of Zoology took place at Monaco on March 25th to 
March 29th, under the presidency of H.S.H. the Prince of 
Monaco, whose services to oceanographical research are well 
known, and are strikingly illustrated by the erection of the 
magnificent Museum of Oceanography in a commanding situation 
on the rock of Monaco, and by the beautiful series of memoirs 
on the animals which have been collected by the Prince during 
his various cruises. Considering the importance which Monaco 
has thus acquired as a centre of oceanographical research, it 
is surprising that this branch of science received practically 
no attention in the original papers communicated to the Congress 
The importance of the miscellaneous papers was, however 
overshadowed by the discussions on the question of zoological 
nomenclature which took place throughout the meeting. 


There has for some time been a growing dissatisfaction 
among zoologists with the results obtained by a strict obser- 
vance of the Law of Priority in all cases. According te 
this law, which has hitherto been insisted on by the decisions 
of previous Congresses, the scientific name which must be 
used for any animal is the one which can be shown to 
have been the oldest, dating from the publication of the 
tenth edition of the ‘“‘Systema Nature” of Linneus. 
The discovery from time to time of an earlier account of a 
species than those which had previously been recognised has 
thus resulted in the substitution of unfamiliar names for those 
which had been in current use ; and the inconvenience of this 
procedure has been specially felt in cases where the strict 
application of the Law of Priority has resulted in the transference 
of a name to some animal widely different from the one which 
has hitherto borne it. 


It need hardly be explained that not even those who were 
most anxious for a change had any wish to dispense with the 
practice of using the oldest name in the majority of cases. But 
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there was a strong feeling among many of the members of the 
Congress that some relaxation of the rules was desirable in 
certain cases. This found expression in a protest from the 
German Zoological Society, introduced by Professor A. Brauer 
of the Berlin Museum, supported by the results of preliminary 
ballots which had been taken in this country, Scandinavia 
and elsewhere. There was, on the other hand, a strong party 
which desired to admit no exceptions; and at one time it 
seemed probable that the Congress would result in a direct 
split between the two parties. It may be regarded as a fortunate 
result of the Monaco meeting that this disaster was averted ; 
and in the end it was found possible to arrive at a compromise 
which was unanimously accepted by the members present. 
The general nature of this compromise is that the International 
Commission on Nomenclature appointed by the Congress were 
empowered to suspend the application of the Law of Priority 
in cases where it can be established that great inconvenience 
would be experienced by adhering strictly to it. It remains 
to be seen whether this will result in arriving at that finality 
with regard to names which is desired by all zoologists. If 
that should prove to be the case, the Monaco Congress will stand 
out as a meeting which has done real service in settling a very 
troublesome question. 


Mr. Christopher Turnor and some other members of the 
Departmental Committee that recently enquired into the subject 
of small holdings have issued a letter, in which they make 
suggestions for helping the movement. Their most noteworthy 
hint is that in selection great care should be taken that the small 
holder’s wife is competent. On her, as much as upon the man, 
success depends. They are perfectly right in this contention. 
On a small holding feminine value comes freely into play. First 
is the faculty for taking care of things. It is closely allied to 
what we call “ motherliness.”” A woman of the right sort 
has a natural instinct for looking after small livestock. Again, 
a woman is the proper economist of the household. It is not 
enough that she can save, which is one of the virtues often 
carried to an extreme on small holdings; but she must have 
the sense and cleverness to make the best use of everything that 
comes to hand. Some women cannot provide for the table unless 
it is by simply buying, while others will surprise and delight 
their households with food that has been prepared from the 
otherwise neglected material on the premises. 


’ 


In our “Correspondence ” columns to-day will be found a 
last instalment of letters about the late Lord Burton’s twenty- 
pointer. The quest after the ghost of this stag has been much 
longer than the very short and unpremeditated stalk which 
enabled Lord Burton to add the head to his other trophies ; 
and in the end one is afraid to say decidedly what the deer was. 
On the great question as to whether he was a genuine Highlander 
or a mere park-bred Sassenach, he would be a rash man who gave 
a very decided opinion. Most of us may have formed our own 
judgment, but on each side there are advocates so zealous, 
so eloquent and so copious in the support of their respective 
beliefs that to side with one or the other would be to invite a 
torrent of argument. We therefore prefer to draw the curtain 
down on the controversy in silence. The case has been argued 
with great ability by Mr. Frank Wallace, Mr. Millais and Mr. 
Allan Cameron on the one side, and on the other by Cameron 
of Lochiel, the stalker of the late Lord Burton, and Mr. Malcolm, 
his estate agent. Our readers are therefore in a position to 
weigh the pros and cons and decide the matter for themselves. 


General relief will be felt at the announcement that there 
are no serious grounds for the rumour that Box Hill is to be 
built over. It seems that the rumour was started by the notice- 
boards having been all removed owing to a change of agents. 
The resident steward of the Deepdene Estate says the boards 
have now been replaced with no additional wording, exactly 
in the same position that they have occupied for several years 
past, and merely announce that land is to be let on the estate 
on lease for building. He adds that there is no idea of developing 
the hill itself, and the notices refer to other parts of the estate, 
particularly those near the new golf links. This is reassuring 
and is in agreement with the generous treatment of the public 
heretofore by the landowners at Box Hill. It would, indeed, 
have been a very great regret if this beautiful piece of country 
near London, with its delightful walks and charming views, 
not to say anything about the illustrious men with whose names 
it is associated, had been seriously threatened. We cannot 
imagine circumstances under which London would have allowed 
it to be developed into a suburb of the ordinary pattern. Even 
as it is there is much to be said for the proposal to acquire Box 
Hill and consecrate it as a memorial to George Meredith. 
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If it be permissible to draw an inference from the sad and 
tragic death of Sir Charles Rose, M.P., it is that those of weak 
heart or excitable disposition, particularly if they are elderly, 
should hesitate before adventuring themselves in an aeroplane. 
Those who become expert in the navigation of the air must be 
possessed of iron nerves, and even the strongest of them, after 
a time, must feel that they have had enough. The perils of 
the air are more nerve-shattering than those of the land or 
sea. It is reported that Sir Charles Rose was very excited 
at the prospect of making an ascent in an aeroplane, and we 
can well believe it. In the course of the flight he was, no 
doubt, sustained by his high courage, but the effect of the strain 
made itself felt when he got into his motor. Under any circum- 
stances his death would have been much regretted. He was 
a Liberal, but of a type that won the respect of those on the 
other side of politics. He was a patriot first and a Liberal 
afterwards. Sir Charles was a good all-round sportsman, 
and he won the Ascot Gold Cup with Cyllene. 


The “ golden glory of the gorse,” as a fond lover of allitera- 
tion writes of it, is in even more than its common splendour 
this year, and, indeed, all the wild flowers are blooming in 
extraordinary profusion. Primroses, cuckoo pint, wood ane- 
mone, wood sorrel, dog violet, the little wild strawberry- 
we find them all in an abnormal beauty and abundance, which 
are due, no doubt, to the kindly mildness of the winter. And 
while we enjoy these good gifts of Nature gratefully, it behoves 
us to remember that the same conditions which have favoured 
these floral things will have favoured, no less, many of the insects 
which will be dire enemies to the blooms a little later on. The 
insects have really a double advantage and chance of survival in 
such a mild winter as that which we have lately passed, for in the 
first place the cold has never been sufficient to injure them in 
any numbers, and in the second place the birds, which are their 
chief enemies, have never been so sharp-set for food as to search 
them out in their hiding-places with the same industry as in a 
hard winter. There is the more necessity, therefore, for us 
to be ready with all recognised preventives and cures of thes« 
various pests. 


CHERRY BLOSSOM. 
‘** A pound of cherries wasted !”’ 
Rebuked the farmer, as you cut it down ; 
You laughed at him, and hasted 
With April largesse to the town. 


A pound of cherries wasted ?— 
Your vision saw it other than it seems !— 
And of that waste I tasted, 
Drunk with delight, the fruit of dreams. 
V. H. FRIEDLAENDER. 


There is, of course, no doubt whatever that those who are 
still agitating for the converting of the Test into a salmon river 
believe themselves to be working in the best interests of the 
river and of those who have business or sport upon it, but it is 
surely no less to be doubted that it is a belief very much mistaken 
The Test, as we know it, is beyond dispute the finest trout 
stream in the world, and gives the best sport, of the most finished 
kind, to the angler. But there are, besides these sporting con 
siderations, large utilitarian interests at stake. Just because 
the sport is so fine the rentals of the fishings are very high 
and that means that the rateable value of the property is high 
also. The trout in the Test become thus a public asset. Now 
there is no doubt whatever that if we had salmon coming up 
into the higher reaches of the river in any number they would 
do much damage, in various ways, to the trout. The valu 
of the salmon could never compensate for the damage inflicted 
on the trout-fishery. 

“For this relief much thanks’ was the phrase breathed 
by many people when they heard that Mr. Lloyd George hat 
produced a Budget without bringing in any new form of taxation 
On reflection, their satisfaction did not increase, because ' 
is difficult to share the magnificent optimism with which th 
Chancellor of the Exchequer contemplates meeting the vast) 
increased expenditure of the nation from the old sources « 
revenue. A more cautious financier would have based hi 
calculations on the worst that could happen ; Mr. Lloyd Georg 
counts systematically on the best. In the spirit of Almaschat 
he anticipates that the twelve months on which we have entere: 
will be “‘ the most glowing year that British trade has ever seen 
If the nation beats all previous records in regard to prosperity, 
no gigantic labour troubles loom up on the horizon, if peace 
assured and there is no extra expenditure for armaments, if t! 
Revenue from various taxes surprises by its growth, then a 
expenditure of close upon two hundred millions will be met. 
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HUNTING WITH BLOODHOUNDS. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH SKETCHES BY LIONEL EDWaARDs, A.R.C.A. 








third was, ‘““ What damage will you do?” Having 
reassured enquirers on these points, I have generally 
succeeded in overcoming their scruples ; but various 
little points crop up in hunting in a strange land which 
may not be uninteresting to those whose hunting is 
all arranged for them by a committee. Although 
shooting interests and poultry claims do not affect a 
bloodhound pack, yet other and curious obstacles 
crop up in a “new” country, which are none the 
easier to overcome because they are unexpected. The 
first, of course, is apathy, though this is in no way 
unnatural. One cannot expect people who have 
previously got on very well without you and your 
hounds to welcome your advent with open arms. Still, 
it is a little damping to find, outside your personal 
friends, no spark of enthusiasm displayed, though 
many are too good sportsmen at heart to refuse 
you. The second is the difficulty of finding out 
the likes and dislikes of the people over whose land 
you ride. It is curious, and not without interest, to 


THE START. 


Hounds turning their heads to catch the quarry’s scent while passing the “‘ rag.” 


AVING wandered about the Midlands for ten years note that there seems to be less good feeling between neigh- 
(and having also had several years at the unthankful bouring farmers in a non-hunting country. A practical 
task of looking after poultry claims), it was with difficulty arises from the fact that Welsh roads are full of 


regretful eyes, in spite of the latter task, that I turned 

my back on fox-hunting to return to a non-hunting 
country, and I promptly started looking about to see what 
sport could be had. A chance conversation suggested the 
idea of bloodhounds. I had never previously had any 
experience of these animals; but a single day’s hunting 
with them quickly decided me that they were the very 
thing to experiment with in a non-hunting country. For 
though hunting with bloodhounds has obvious disadvantages, 
such as the inevitable feeling that one is hunting a drag, even 
though one is not, but hunting the legitimate “clean boot,” 
yet it has some enormous advantages. You do not, in the first 
place, require a large pack, as bloodhounds are notoriously 
jealous of each other, and hunt best, I think, alone, and not in 
a pack. Secondly, one disturbs no coverts, and so avoids 
upsetting the shooting-man. Thirdly, if any man positively 
forbids you to ride over any or all of his land, there is no fear 
ol unwittingly doing so, as must inevitably sometimes happen 
in hunting a wild animal. Obviously, it is not quite the “ real 


” 


thing,” nor as good sport; but half a loaf is better than no 
bread. 


Kennels and stabling fortunately did not offer any obstacle, 
my father’s old kennels still being in existence, though perhaps 
not quite in their pristine glory! The first real difficulty lay 
i getting permission to ride over the land. People have 

pecially in those countries where they are not often seen) a 
sort of fear of bloodhounds, possibly owing to the cheap novel, 
probably even more on account of their name. They forget, 
6: do not know, that the term “ bloodhound ”’ does not refer 
t. the animal’s disposition or anything of that sort, but that 
‘ood simply means thorough-bred, as one speaks of a“ blood ” 
rse, for the bloodhound is the most truly bred and the 
lest breed of hounds in the country. In actual fact, the 
odhound is by nature kindly and gentle, and usually a bit 
a coward into the bargain. Yet, in asking permission to ride 
t land, “‘ Were the dogs savage ?’’ was always the first query ! 

The second question always asked was, “ Will they run HUNTING “CUNNING.” 

‘p?”’—not an unnatural one in a sheep country—and the At fault, trying a gate 
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sharp turnings and many of them are exceedingly narrow. 
Consequently, motorists are a greater source of danger than 
in the Midlands, where there is usually plenty of room to 
spare. The Welsh sheepdog, though a highly intelligent 
animal, has a nasty habit of charging out at horsemen and 


hounds. Bloodhounds are arrant cowards and apt to scatter 
to the four winds’ when 
frightened, so these little 
contrelemps are somewhat 
trying at the time. One of 
the funniest sights I have 
ever seen was my unfortu- 


nate bloodhounds flying up 
the main street of a market 
town pursued by a Pome- 
ranian. 

Before going further it 
would, perhaps, be as well to 
explain to the uninitiated the 
mysteries of the ‘clean 
boot.” First of all, the 
‘clean boot ’’ means that no 
artificial scent or “‘ drag ”’ is 
used, and it is curious to 
note that, to the blood- 
hound, at any rate, the scent 
of man must be very strong, 
for not only can he work on 
a line several hours old, but 
he can also. differentiate 
between his quarry and any 
other human person who 
may cross his path subse- 
quently. The essence of 
bloodhound-hunting is “ no 
change,” and it is this that 
makes the bloodhound a 
moderately reliable help to 
the police in criminal track- 
ing, and makes (owing to the bloodhound cross) the French 
staghound so superior to our own in the pursuit of deer 
particularly in a forest country like France—where “ change ”’ 
cannot be often witnessed by the huntsman. 


ON A 


As to the method employed. Mine is as follows: My 
“quarry”’ is told to leave kennels at, say, one o'clock, 
to walk some four miles, twisting about now and 
again, and avoiding “seeds,” root-fields, covers and, as 


WIND AND RAIN FROM 
far as possible, fields in which there is young stock 
liable to break out. He must keep his eyes open for 


barbed wire, skirting instead of climbing over those fences 
which contain it, to save hounds, horses and riders from injury. 
When he has gone to the limit of our “ country,” he is instructed 
to follow a side road until he comes to the next land over which 
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we have “ permission,” or else to ring round. Having gone 
four miles or so, he lies up in a hedge, gets up a tree, or into a 
barn and awaits developments. I ought to add that he leaves 
his cap or a bit of paper (which he has carried) at the starting- 
point, to make sure we hit off Ais line and not a stranger's, 
so that we may know whom the hounds are hunting. Hounds 





INE” (IN MORE SENSES THAN ONE). 

are laid on the line any time from an hour to two hours an 
a-half later, and the result is “‘ with the gods.’"’ Sometime 
after a start of two hours or more, they go so fast that, in 
cramped country with constant jumping, it is difficult to kee; 
them in sight ; at other times, with only an hour’s start, the 
find it difficult to track their man down. As a “‘ ride”’ it is 
excellent fun, and from a huntsman’s point of view, very goo: 
for one, since one has to learn to “‘ leave them alone,”’ as the less 
“help” they have the bette: 
One curious thing ofte 
strikes one — that hounds 
seldom go up and deli 
berately smell the “rag,” 
but, on catching sight of it 
gallop away, just turning 
their heads as they dash by 
to catch the scent. 

There is no object in 
describing a hunt, save to 
say that on coming up with 
their quarry, the best hounds 
go right up to him, even i! 
he be among other people, 
and jump up on him, ex 
pecting their reward in the 
shape of pieces of meat 
carried in a bag (by the 
quarry) for that purpos 
Sometimes, however, if tl. 
quarry be a stranger, the 
will stand and bay at hin 
but on no occasion will the 
attack, or even threaten t 
One or two extracts from! 
diary will give some idea 
the sport. 


First Day.—Met st 
kennels. Quarry had « 
hour and a-half. Houwns 
would not settle to w 

A. from the start. Cast tl 
on and on, as near as | 
could remember, the quarry’s line for two miles. Din 1 
picked it up out of a road. Ran for a mile. Th 
then “chucked it” and refused to try. I fou ! 
their man for them. Rotten day. One of the “ fie! 
said: ‘“‘ Will you run another line? If so, I'll be quart 


‘All right, off you go.””. Twenty minutes start only, as I w 
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A BIT OF THE “COUNTRY,” 


to get home. Laid hounds on. Went like fire. Came down 
at fence into big wood. Lost sight of leading hounds. Couldn’t 
hear them. Tail hounds (both young ’uns) with me. Picked 
up a line again in wood, and raced off. Very rough going for 
horse, down slate and shale banks, through thick oak scrub. 
Hounds going clean away. Got down into “drive” and 
galloped towards town, 
hounds running above me in 
big wood. Fear they must 
have ‘‘ changed.” Come to 
Pensarn and see them coming 
out of wood, down public 
footpath, heading for Con- 
way. Know they must be 
wrong. Blew hom _ and 
stopped ‘em. Came back 
and met the other hounds 
following me. Shortly after 
met quarry, who said leading 
hounds had found him, but 
that hearing horn in distance, 
had left him and gone off 
to look for me. Wonder 
whom they were hunting ? 
Probably a poacher! 
November 4th—-Had a 
bye day all on my own. No 
ne out. Quarry hour and 
-half start. Ran Bryniocyn, 
orynsiri, Cai Allan. Horse 
ot into wire (not barb) in 
uundary fence, came down 
ame side as_ take-off. 
utters wouldn’t work ; wire 
0 thick. Got him out with 
ficulty. Hounds out of 
ight. Put horse at razor- 
ipped bank; refused, bit 
0 big. Tried dismounting 


A 


The ** quarry” 


IN THE CONWAY VALLEY. 


and pulling over; horse fell back on take-off side; ditto 
myself on other side! Went round and wrestled with 
gates. Most of ’em no latches. Tied with wire or string; 
others no hinges and propped with big stones. Made up speed 
over tops and jumped a bank into “seeds.”” (‘ There won't 
half be a row over this ; wish I’d known what was on the other 





“KILL” IN THE OPEN 


overtaken before he had had time to hide himself}. 
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side."’) Gallop down to Cai Allan. Farmer at work in yard. 
“Open gate, please.’”” He does so, and shouts to his man to 
shut the other one out of the yard. I am now a prisoner—we’re 
in for it! However, smooth him down to best of my abilities. 
It really was pure accident and most unfortunate. Get to my 
hounds eventually and find they have come up with their quarry 
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in the open before he could get to cover. Hand over my horse 
to him, and go back to apologise again to farmer. He takes it 
very well, and as I go off has a parting shot at me. “ You 
be coming again?” “Yes, if you'll permit me. Why?” 
“Oh, only I was going to sow the big field, but if 
you're coming again it’s hardly worth while! ” L. E. 


AGRICULTURAL NOTES. 


PERMANENT PASTURE AND DISEASE 
N the new number of the Journal of the Royal Agricultural 
Society of England an article bearing on a matter which has 
frequently been discussed in our columns is that by Professor 
John Penberthy on “ The Treatment of Grass Land with a 
View to the Elimination of Disease.’ The author is very 
far from pooh-poohing the alarming cries recently raised. He 
acknowledges the growing impression that “ diseases among 
grazing animals are becoming increasingly prevalent,’ though 


conditions under which they flourish and pollute grass land to a 
dangerous degree. Indeed, while it is impossible to determine 
whether any given animals are or are not discharging disease germs, 
it would appear that the means at our disposal are insufficient 
to ensure complete security against occasional dangerous con- 


tamination.’ The contamination of grass land, which is commonly 


described by the words “ sick,” “‘ soiled’’ or “ tainted,”’ ‘‘ occurs 
where large numbers of animals have been more or less continuously 


grazed for prolonged periods in relatively small areas.”’ And he 





AN UNPOISONED PASTURE. 


he deplores that there are no precise statistics. He refers to 
the ‘fact "!that holdings are often advertised as ‘‘ sound” or 
healthy tor stock, and goes on: “‘ From time immemorial it has 
been customary to associate certain diseases with certain grass 
lands, often under the conviction that such diseases are products 
of the soil or that the cause is inherent to the situation.’”’ His 
next point of interest is the notion that disease is more common 
on old permanent pasture than in new temporary grass. He 
thinks this a reasonable conclusion : 

Rich soil, which is the basis of rich pasture, and the ground on which 
much of it has become permanent, supplies, at any rate, one of the conditions 
favourable to, though not necessarily determining, the occurrence of disease, 
inasmuch as its plentiful supply of herbage admits of keeping large numbers 
of animals in relatively small areas, and so of increasing the risk of 
contamination 
In discussing the methods of preventing disease, he shows that 
the main point is to stop pollution and the destruction of the 
organisms of which that pollution consists. ‘*‘ Fortunately,’ he 
says, ‘‘ only an infinitesimal proportion of disease germs cast forth 
on to grass land survive under conditions ordinarily obtaining 
in nature, but it is too well known that abnormalities of season 
and other circumstances, often beyond our control, may provide 


enlarges on the point thus: ‘‘ The ‘ sickness’ of pasture is usually 
if not exclusively, due to its pollution by some living germs ot 
disease emanating from animals. In our experience the ‘ tainting 
of grass land is most commonly met with under circumstance 
known to be favourable to the existence of parasite worms 0! 
pastures, and in the investigation of illnesses and fatalities amon; 
grazing animals on land said to be ‘ sheep sick,’ ‘ horse sick,’ etc 
such occurrences have been most frequently found due to the attac! 
of parasite worms. The adoption of measures for the eliminatio 
of such diseases must be influenced by consideration of points 1 
the life histories, as far as they are known, of the parasites whic 
cause them.’”’ We have only space to quote his dicta on two oth« 
points. One is as to the use of mineral or chemical agencies : ‘“* Mu 
has been written and said as to the benefits likely to accrue from t 
application of agents such as lime, salt, soot, etc., to contaminat 
grass land with the object of purifying it from disease, while it 
claimed by some commercially interested in artificial manu! 
that some of these are effective. Laboratory experiences do n 
indicate that lime, salt or soot applied in such amounts as 
compatible with the life and well-doing of herbage and livesto 
are likely to destroy all the disease-producing agents polluti 
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grass land, but as instanced in case of the effect of salt on the fresh- 
water snail, which entertains the immature fluke, it is, perhaps, 
possible that either or all of the materials named may provide 
circumstances unfavourable to parasites in some phase of their 
development.’’ The other relates to the plough: ‘‘ The treatment 
of grass lands most likely to prove effective for the elimination 
of parasitic worm disease is ploughing; few, if any, of the eggs 
or embryos, we think, long survive their burial in this way, while 
the absence of animals would ensure it against fresh pollution. 
It is, however, questionable whether the effects of ploughing are 
sufficiently enduring to warrant its adoption in case of grass land 
which, except for the existence of disease caused by parasitic worms, 
is more valuable as pasture than as cultivated land. There must 
ilways be the risk of pollution by deposit of ova or embryos as soon 
is such land is again laid down to grass, and stocked.’”’ No doubt 
. great deal will be heard in the future of this subject. Owners 
of grass lands in the meantime will be well advised to study in full 
Professor Penberthy’s paper. It affords a very good beginning 
for those who are wishful to carry the investigation further 
POINTS IN THE ROYAL DUBLIN SOCIETY’S SHOW. 
Last week I went over the Irish Sea to see what a spring show 
n the Emerald Isle was like. 
ywing to the outbreaks of foot- 
nd-mouth disease in the past 
ew months there were hardly 
inv English or Scotch entries 
of livestock at the Royal 
jublin Society’s Spring Show 
t Ballsbridge, where Ireland 
as solved what England could 
ot—how to make a permanent 
how-yard a success, And a 
ost magnificent show-yard it 
s. In all there were 1,277 
entries; of these, 881 repre- 
sented cattle. As showing 
the breeds that were most in 
favour, Shorthorns, Herefords 
and Aberdeen Angus contri- 
buted 764 of the total. Though 
it was very cold and wet on 
judging day. I noticed that 
foreign buyers were very keen 
spectators at the judging rings 
particularly those for the 
Shorthorns. It is very evi- 
dent that this spring show has 
very much of a sale about it, 
as there were a large number of 
exhibits that could only have 
been entered for sale purposes. 
| do not propose to mention the 
various prize-winning animals. 
aking a survey of the Short- 
horns first, there were few of 
outstanding merit ; the middle 
section was better and more 
even, with fewer real weeds. 
On taking note of the pedigrees 
of many of these Shorthorn 
bulls, I noted that most of 
them came _ from _  beef- 
making and very few from 
ulking families. It is well 
nown that the Herefords are 
beef breed, and so are the 
berdeen Angus. Thus it would 
ppear that practically seven- 
ghths of the cattle at this 
how of Ireland’s choicest live- 
ock are beef-makers. If such 
the case, where are those 
ish creameries and _ butter- 
ctories to obtain their milk 
om? It may be considered, 
ughly, that Ireland has three 
eat districts. The grazier, and 
erefore rearer of beef cattle, 
onopolises Leinster and part 
‘ Munster; in the North mixed 
rming reigns; while in the 
yuth and West the creamery 
id dairy farms are intimately E. Seymour. 
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associated. Thus, one-third of Ireland needs dairy cattle, and 
here the rub comes: How long will they be able to obtain them, 
while their dairy cattle are being topped by Scotch bulls? Of 
course, at the present there is a large export demand for well-bred 
graziers to supply the demands of Norfolk and certain portions of 
Scotland. Yet there is also a demand for deep milking cattle 
trom the West of England. Somerset in particular takes large 
numbers of heifers during late March, April and early May, to go 
into cheese-makers’ dairies; so this breeding of beef cattle will have 
its reflex action on the West of England. ELDRED WALKER. 


THE CHARM OF COMMON 
; SPRING FLOWERS. 


GARDEN in springtime that has been thoughtfullv 
planted possesses a subtle charm not obtained at 
any other season. How welcome are those flowers 

that brave bitterly cold winds, occasional sharp snaps of 

frost, and appear at a time when deciduous trees have scarcely 
started into growth! The daffodil, primrose, wallflower and 
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leopard’s bane are but a few of the 
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for a heath garden, the real charm 


host of garden flowers that are seen of which is found in the fact that flowers 
to full advantage at this season may be had not only in the spring, but 
The earliest attempts at spring in every month of the year. Banks of 


this country consisted of 
wherein hyacinths 


gardening in 
ribbon _ borders, 


tulips, primulas, wallflowers and daisies. 


were planted with marked regularity 
Happily, this type of spring gardening 
is rapidly giving way to the less formal 
and more natural grouping of flowers 
Daffodils now find suitable homes on 


broom and gorse would be quite in 
keeping in such a place, and, by the 
by, how gloriously the gorse is flower- 
ing this year! It is now just at its best. 
If the wild daphne or spurge laurel, 
which is one of the earliest of our 
native flowers to open, is seen as an 
undergrowth in neighbouring woods, the 


grassy slopes or in old orchards, and chances are that the cultivated and 
if the soil is suitable the bulbs more powerfully scented daphnes will 
increase and flower with greater flourish, providing they are not planted 
freedom year by year Bluebells in too dense a shade. Should the wood 
now coming into bloom are likewise anemone now form a carpet of white 
naturalised in the grass, while to the copses, in gardens near by 
primulas are grown in dells under the the windflowers may be — success- 


shade of trees and, in the case of 
Primula japonica and the polyanthuses 
as stream-side plants. In _ scattered 
places amid congenial surroundings, 
spring flowers possess a charm entirely 
their own that can never be approached 
by the formal system of bedding out. 
When flowers are left to their own 
resources, as in the case of those that 
are naturalised in grass or woodland, 
it is important that the soil and 
situation should favour their develop- 
ment It is well known that the 
common primrose of our woodlands 
will not thrive for any length of time 
over-drained 


soils, 





fully cultivated. If in the vicinity the 
native fritillary or snake’s-head is dis- 
covered in the pastures—and alas! there 
now are comparatively few places where 
it does occur in quantity—it could be 
induced to take care of itself in the 
wild garden. Just now the elegant fritil- 
lary is flowering at its best. It occurs, 
among other places, in the meadows 
around Oxford, where children gather 
the flowers in handfuls. In certain 
villages of Wiltshire the fritillary is 
known by the ugly name of toad’s 
heads, from the marbled brownish flowers. 
The natives say that the colonies of 


in very light and toad’s-heads are always moving, though 
vet at the same time daffodils and eee Copyright. but slowly, in an easterly direction. 
bluebells may flower profusely vear TRUMPET DAFFODILS Within the memory of some of the oldest 


after year in the garden where prim- 
roses fail. 


rhe question of a suitable selection of spring flowers 
for naturalising in certain gardens is governed by the surround- 
ings, and the most reliable guide will be found in those flowers 


moved across several fields. 
wonder, but it may be accounted for by the westerly wind carrying 
the seeds in an easterly direction. 


inhabitants one colony is said to have 
To the natives this is a source of 


The common or German iris is 








that succeed naturally in the neighbourhood. flowering remarkably early this year, while in the rock garden the 





On a hillside, where either heather, broom, or gorse perennial candytuft, aubrietias, chinodoxas and _ rockfoils 
may clothe the surrounding slopes, is surely the ideal site are prominent among the good things of the spring. H.C. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


ND now,” said Aunt Harriet the same evening, ‘“ now 
that we have made Mr. Stirling’s acquaintance, and 
been to tea with him, and may expect to see him 
frequently, I think we ought to take a little course of 
his books. What do you say, Maria? Eh! Annette ? 
You seem strangely apathetic and inert this evening, 

iy dear. So different to me at your age. I was gaiety and energy 
tself until mv health failed. You might read aloud some extracts 
rom ‘ The Magnet’ instesd of the Times. It is a book which 
1one of us can afford to disregard. How I cried over it when it 
ame out. I wrote to him after I had. finished it, even though I 
id not know him. Authors like it, don’t they, Maria? I felt 
ery audacious, but I am a child of impulse. I have never been 
ble to bind myself down with conventional ideas as I see others 
». I felt I simply must tell him what that book had been to me, 
what it had done for me, coming like a ray of light into a darkened 
yom.” 

Mrs. Stoddart had read aloud ‘‘ The Magnet” to Annette 

t Teneriffe, and it was intimately associated with Annette’s slow 
eawakening to life. It had had a part, and not a small part, 
n sending her back humbled and contrite to her aunts. But 
she felt a deep repugnance at the thought of hearing their comments 
upon it. 

She took the offered book reluctantly, but Aunt Harriet’s 
long thin finger was already pointing to a paragraph. 

“ Begin at ‘ How we follow self at first,’ the top of the page,” 
she said. And she leaned back among her cushions. Aunt Maria 
took up her knitting and Annette began to read : 

“ How we follow Self at first. How long we follow her. How 
pallid, how ephemeral is all else beside that one bewitching form. 
We call her by many beautiful names, our career, our religion, 
our work for others. The face of Self is veiled, but we follow that 
mysterious rainbow-tinted figure as some men follow art, as some 
men follow Christ, leaving all else behind. We follow her across 
the rivers. If the stepping-stones are alive and groan beneath 
our feet, what of that ? We follow her across the hills. Love weeps 
and falls behind, but what of that ? The love which will not 
climb the hills with us is not the love we need. Our friends appeal 
to us and one by one fall behind. False friends. Let them go. 
Our ideals are broken and left behind. Miserable impediments 
and hindrances. Let them go too. 

‘For some of us Self flits veiled to the last, and we trudge 
to our graves, looking ever and only at her across the brink. But 
sometimes she takes pity on us. Sometimes she turns and con- 
fronts us in a narrow place, and lifts her veil. We are alone at 
last with her we love. The leprous face, the chasms where the 
eyes should be, the awful discoloured hand are revealed to us, 
the crawling horror of every fold of that allurin, drapery. 

“ Here is the bride. Take her. 

“ And we turn sick unto death and flee foi our lives. 

“ After that day, certain easy self-depreciations we say never 
again while we have speech. After that day our cheap admission 
of our egotism freezes on our lips. For we have seen. We know.”’ 

“We have seen. We know,” repeated Aunt Harriet, solemnly. 
That last bit simply changed my life. If I had a talent for 

writing like you, Maria, which of course I have not, that is just 

the kind of thing I should have said myself to help other sufferers. 

Unselfishness—-that must be the keynote of our lives. If the 
tepping-stones are alive and groan beneath our feet, what of that ? 

How often I have said those words to myself when the feet of the 

world have gone over me, poor stepping-stone, trying hard, trying 
» hard not to groan. And if I am to be perfectly honest just 
'r once, you know, dear Maria, you and Annette do trample some- 
hat heavily at times. Of course you are absorbed in your work, 
id Annette is young, and you don’t either of you mean it. | 
iow that, and I make allowances for you both. I am making 
lowances all the time. But I sometimes wish you could remember 
at the poor stepping-stone is alive.” 

There was a moment’s silence. Annette got up and gently 
placed the couvre-pied which had slipped from the stepping-stone’s 
lart high-heeled shoes. Aunt Harriet wiped away a delicious 
ir. 

“ Our ideals are broken and left behind,’ she went on. “ Only 
e invalid knows how true that is) Dear, me! When I think 
all the high ideals I had when I was your age, Annette, who 
m’t seem to have any! But perhaps it is happier for you that 
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you haven’t. Though wis 

Mr. Stirling looks so 4 

strong, I feel sure that he 

must at one time have known a 

sofa life. Or perhaps he loved 

someone like Elizabeth Barrett 

Browning, who was as great a 

prisoner to her couch as I am. 

He simply couldn’t have written those lines otherwise. I often 
think as I lie here in solitude, hour after hour, how different mv 
life might have been if anyone like Browning had sought me 
out—had—but it’s no use repining. All these things are ordered 
for the best. Go on, my dear, go on.” 

When the reading was over and Aunt Harriet, still emotional 
had gone to bed after embracing them both with unusual fervour, 
Annette opened the window, as her custom was, and let in the 
soft night air. Aunt Harriet was a life-long foe to fresh air. 
Aunt Maria gave a sigh of relief. She was stout and felt the heat. 

The earth was resting. The white pinks below the window 
gave forth their scent. The low moon had laid a slanting black 
shadow of the dear old house and its tall chimney-stacks upon the 
silvered grass. 

Annette’s heart throbbed. Must she leave it all? She 
longed to go to her own room and think over what had happened, 
but she had an intuitive feeling that Aunt Maria had been in some 
mysterious way depressed by the reading aloud, and was in need 
of consolation. 

“1 think,”’ said Aunt Maria, after a time, “ that Mr. Stirling 
rather exaggerates—don’t you ?—that he has yielded to the tempta- 
tion of picturesque over-statement in that bit about following Self.”’ 

“It seems to me—just right.’’ 

“You don’t feel he is writing for the sake of effect ?’ 

“No. Oh no.” 

‘“T am afraid I do a little. But, then, the picture is so very 
highly coloured, and, personally, I don’t care much for garish 
colouring.” 

Annette did not answer. 

“T should like to know what you think about it, Annette.”’ 

Whenever Aunt Maria used that phrase she wanted confirma- 
tion of her own opinion. Annette considered a moment. 

“[ think he has really seen it exactly as he says. I think 
perhaps he was selfish once and—and had a shock.” 

“He is quite right to write from his experience,’’ continued 
Aunt Maria. “ I have drawn largely from mine in my books, and 
[ am thankful I have had such a deep and rich experience to draw 
from. Experience, of course, must vary with each one of us. But 
I can’t say I have ever felt what he describes. Have you ? ”’ 

ly 

“ The veiled figure meeting you in a narrow place and raising 
its veil ?”’ 

+ ek 

Aunt Maria was momentarily taken aback. When our opinions 
do not receive confirmation from others we generally feel impelled 
to restate them at length. 

‘*T have never looked at selfishness like that,’’ she said, “ as 
something which we idealise. I have always held that egotism is 
the thing of all others which we ought to guard against. And 
egotism seems to me ugly, not beautiful or rainbow-tinted at all 
I tried to show in ‘ Crooks and Coronets’ what an obstacle it is 
to our spiritual development, and how happiness is to be found in 
little deeds of kindness, small sacrifices for the sake of others, rathe 
than in always considering ourselves.’’ 

Annette did not answer. She knew her aunt’s faith in spiritual 
homeeopathy. 

“*T have had hundreds of letters,’’ continued the homceopath 
uneasily, ‘‘from my readers, many of them perfect strangers, 
thanking me for pointing out the danger of egotism so fearlessly, 
and telling me how much happier they have been since they followed 
the example of Angela Towers in ‘ Crooks and Coronets ’ in doing 
a little act of kindness every day.” 

If Aunt Maria were alive now she would have been thrilled 
by the knowledge that twenty years after she had preached it 
the Boy Scouts made that precept their own, 

‘Perhaps the man who was following the veiled figure did 
little kindnesses too in order to feel confortable,’’ said Annette, 
half to herself. Fortunately, her aunt did not hear her 
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“ I yield to no one in my admiration of Mr. Stirling,’’ continued 
Miss Nevill, “‘ but he suggests no remedy for the selfishness he 
describes. He just says people flee for their lives. Now, my 
experience is that they don’t flee, that they don’t see how selfish 
they are, and need helpful suggestions to overcome it. That is 
just what I have tried to do in my books, which I gather he has 
never opened.” . 

There was a subdued bitterness in her aunt’s voice which made 
Annette leave her seat by the window and sit down beside her. 
“You have plenty of readers without Mr. Stirling,’’ she said, 
soothingly 

It was true. Miss Nevill had a large public. She had never 
lived, she had never come in close contact with the lives of others, 
she had no perception of character, and she was devoid of humour 
She had a meagre, inflexible vocabulary, no real education, no 
delicacy of description, no sense of language, no love of Nature. 
But she possessed the art of sentimental facile narration, coupled 
with a great desire to preach, and a genuine love of the obvious. 
And the long succession of her popular novels, each exactly like 
the last, met what a large circle of readers believed to be its 
spiritual needs : she appealed to the vast society of those who have 
never thought and who crave to be edified without mental effort 
on their part. Her books had demanded no mental effort from 
their author and none from their readers, and herein had lain 
part of the secret of their success. Also, partly because her gentle- 
people, and the book dealt mainly with them, were not quite so 
unlike gentle people as in the majority of novels. If she did not 
call a spade a spade, neither did she call an earl an earl. Old 
ladies adored her books. The Miss Blinketts preferred them to 
Shakespeare. Canon Wetherby dipped into them in his rare 
moments of leisure. Cottage hospitals laid them on the beds of 
their convalescents. Clergymen presented them as prizes. If 
the great Miss Nevill had had a different temperament, she might 
have been a happy as she was a successful woman, for she repre- 
sented culture to the semi-cultivated, and to succeed in doing that 
results in a large income and streams of flattering letters. But 
it does not result in recognition as a thinker, and that was precisely 
what she hankered after. She craved to be regarded as 
a thinker, without having thought It chagrined her that her 
books were not read by what she called “‘ the right people,” that, 
as she frequently lamented, her work was not recognised. In 
reality it was recognised—at first sight. The opening chapter, 
as Mr. Stirling had found that morning, was enough. The graver 
reviews never noticed her. No word of praise ever reached her 
from the masters of the craft. She had to the full the adulation 
of her readers, but she wanted adulation, alas! from the educated, 
from men like Mr. Stirling rather than Canon Wetherby. Mr 
Stirling had not said a word about her work this afternoon, though 
he had had time to refresh his memory of it, and she had alluded 
to it herself more than once. For the hundredth time Aunt Maria 
felt vaguely disturbed and depressed. The reading aloud of 
“ The Magnet’’ had only accentuated that depression 

Annette’s hand felt very soft and comforting in hers. The 
troubled authoress turned instinctively towards possible consola- 
tion nearer at hand. ‘I will own,”’ she said, tentatively, “ that 
when I see you, my dear Annette, so different from what you were 
when you left us two years ago, so helpful and so patient with poor 
Harriet, who is trying beyond words, so considerate and so 
thoughtful for others, I will own that I have sometimes hoped that 
the change might have been partly, I don’t say entirely, but partly, 
brought about by ‘ Crooks and Coronets,’ which I sent to vou at 
Ceneriffe, and into which | had poured all that was best in me. 
When you rejoined us here it seemed as if you lad laid its 
precepts to heart.” Aunt Maria looked at her niece almost 
imploringly. 

Annette was not of those who adhere to a rigid truthfulness 
on all occasions. She stroked her aunt’s hand. ‘‘ It was borne in 
on me at Teneriffe after I was ill there how selfish I had been,”’ 
she said, and her voice trembled. “I ought never to have left 
you all. If only I had not left you all, then I should not be—I 
shouldn't have—but I was selfish to the core. And my eves were 
only opened too late.”’ 

“No, my dear, not too late. Just in the nick of time; at 
the very moment we needed you most after dear Cathie’s death. 
You don’t know what a comfort you have been to us.” 

“ Too late for Aunt Cathie,’’ said Annette, hoarsely. ‘‘ Poor, 
kind, tired Aunt Cathie, who came to me in my room the last night 
and asked me not to leave her, told me she needed my help. But 
my mind was absolutely set on going. I cried, and told her that 
later on I would come back and take care of her, but that I must 
go. Self in her rainbow veil beckoned, and—and I followed. If 
Aunt Cathie was the stepping-stone which groaned beneath my 
feet, what of that? What did I care? I passed over it, I 
trampled on it without a thought.”’ 

The subdued passion in Annette’s voice stirred anew the vague 
trouble in Aunt Maria’s mind. For a moment her own view ot 
life, even her heroine’s puny and universally admired repentance, 
tottered, dwindled. For a brief moment she saw that the writer 
of ‘‘ The Magnet ’’ made a great demand on his reader, and that 
Annette had passionately responded to it. For a moment Mr. 
Stirling’s gentle ruthless voice seemed to overthrow her whole 
position, to show her to herself as petty and trivial. For a moment 
she even doubted whether ‘“‘ Crooks and Coronets” had really 
effected the great change she perceived in Annette, and the doubt 
disheartened her still more. She withdrew resolutely into the 
stronghold of her success, and rose slowly to her feet. 
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“* Well,” she said, “‘ it’s time to go to bed. Close the shutters, 
Annette. It’s very natural you should be impressed by ‘ The 
Magnet.’ I should have been at your age. Young people are 
always attracted by eloquence. But as one gets older I find one 
instinctively prefers plainer language as one prefers plainer clothes, 
less word-painting and more spiritual teaching.” 

It was already late, but Annette sat up still later. writing a 
long letter to Mrs. Stoddart. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

I HAVE often envied Lesage’s stratagem in which he makes /e diabie 
boiteux transport his patron to a high point in the city, and then 
obligingly remove roof after root from the houses spread out beneath 
his eyes, revealing with a sublime disregard for edification what is 
going on in each of them in turn. That is just what I should like 
to do with you, reader—transport you to the top of, shall we say, 
the low church tower of Riff, and take off one red roof after anothe: 
of the clustering houses beneath us. But I should not choose 
midnight as Lesage did, but tea-time, for my visitation, and then 
if you appeared bored I would quickly whisk off another roof. 

We might look in at Roger’s cottage near the church, first of all 
and see what he is doing. On this particular afternoon some threx 
weeks after his conversation with Annette under the apple tree, | 
am sorry to record that he was doing nothing. That was a pity, 
for there was a great deal waiting to be done. July and a new 
quarter were at hand. Several new leases had to be looked over 
the death of one of his farmers had brought up the old hatefu! 
business of right of heriot, the accounts of the Aldeburgh hous 
property were in at last and must be checked. There was plenty 
to do, but nevertheless Roger was sitting in his office room, with 
his elbow on his last labour sheet and his chin in his hand. He 
usually so careful, had actually blotted the names of half-a-dozet1 
labourers. 

It was a pity he had let his tea grow cold and had left his 
plate of thick, rectangular bread-and-butter untouched. Roge 
was a person who hated thought, and he was thinking, and the pro 
cess was fatiguing him. He had for years “ hustled ’’ along lik 
a sturdy pony on the rounds of his monotonous life, and had beet 
fairly well satisfied with it till now. But lately the thoughts which 
would have been invading a more imaginative man for a long time 
past had at last reached him—had filtered down through the stift 
clay of the upper-crust of his mind. 

Was he going on for every keeping another man’s property 
assiduously together, doing two men’s work for one man’s pay ? 
When his uncle made him his agent he lived in the house at Hulve: 
and his horses were kept for him, and the two hundred a vear was 
a generous allowance. But Dick had not increased it when he 
succeeded. He had given him the cottage, which was in use as 
an estate office, rent free, but nothing else. Roger had not liked 
to say anything at first, even when his work increased, and late: 
on Dick had not been “ to be got at.’’ And the years were passing, 
and Roger was thirty-five. He ought to be marrying if he was 
ever going to marry at all. Of course if Dick were in a state of 
health to be appealed to at close quarters—he never answered 
letters—he would probably act generously. He had always been 
open-handed. But Dick, poor beggar, was dead already as fai 
as any use he could be to himself or others was concerned. 

Roger could not see that he had any future. But then he had 
not had any for years past, so why was he thinking about that 
now ? Annette was the reason. Till Annette came to Riff hi 
had always vaguely supposed that he and Janey would “ make a 
match of it’? some day. Janey was the only person he really knew 
I do not mean to imply for a moment that Roger in his pink coat 
at the Lowshire Hunt Ball was not a popular partner. He was 
And in times past he had been shyly and faintly attracted by 
more than one of his pretty neighbours. But he was fond of 
Janey. And now that his uncle was dead, Janey was, perhaps 
the only person left for whom he had a rooted attachment. But 
it seemed there were disturbing women who could inspire feelings 
quite different from the affection and compassion he felt for his 
cousin. Annette was one of them. Roger resented the differenc« 
and then dwelt upon it. He distrusted Annette’s parentag« 
“ Take a bird out of a good nest.’’ That was his idea of a suitabl 
marriage. Never in his wildest moments would he have thought 
of marrying a woman whose father was a Frenchman, much les 
a Frenchman who kept a public-house. He wasn’t thinking 0! 
such a thing now; at least, he told himself he wasn’t. But he 
had been deeply chagrined at Annette’s mention of her father 
all the same—so deeply that he had not repeated the odious fact 
even to Janey, the recipient of all the loose matter in his mind 

How kind Annette had been to poor Janey during these last 
weeks. Janey had unaccountably and dumbly hung back a 
first, but Annette was not to be denied. Roger, with his elbow o1 
his labour sheet, saw that whatever her father might be, the leas 
he could do would be to ride up to Riff at an early date and than! 
her, 





It is only a step from Roger’s cottage to the Dower Hous« 
All was silent there; Janey and Harry had gone up to Hulv 
to sail his boat after tea, and the house was deserted. Tommy, 
the gardener’s boy, the only person to whom Harry had confide 
his marriage, was clipping the edges of the newly mown gras 
beneath Lady Louisa’s window. 

And Lady Louisa herself? She lay motionless with fix 
eves, while the nurse, her daughter-in-law, read a novel near t! 
open window. 
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She knew what had happened. She remembered everything. 
Her hearing and sight were as clear as ever. But she could make 
no sign of understanding or recognition. A low guttural sound 
she could sometimes make, but not always, and the effort was so 
enormous that she could hardly induce herself to make it. At 
first she had talked unceasingly, unable to remember that the 
words which were so clear to herself had no sound for those bending 
over her, trying to understand what she wished. Janey and the 
doctor had encouraged her, had comforted her, had made countless 
experiments in order to establish means of communication with 
her, but without avail. No bridge could span the gulf. At last 
the doctor advised Janey to give up trying to span it. 

“Leave her in peace,” he said in Lady Louisa’s hearing, 
that acute hearing which was as intact as her eyesight. So Lady 
Louisa was left in peace. 

She saw the reins and whip which she had held so tightly slip 
out of her hands. She who had imposed her will on others all her 
life could impose it no longer. She was tended by a traitor whom 
she hated, yet she was unable to denounce her, to rid herself of 
her daily, hourly presence. 

A wood-pigeon cooed tranquilly in the cedar, and Lady Louisa 
groaned. The nurse put down her book and came and stood beside 
the bed. The two enemies looked at each other, the younger 
woman boldly meeting the impotent hatred of her patient’s eyes. 

“It’s no use, milady,”’ she said, replacing a little cushion 
under her elbow. ‘“‘ You’re down, and I’m up, and you've got 
to make up your mind to it. Harry told me you'd got it out 
of him. Are you any the happier for knowing I’m your daughter- 
in-law ? I’d meant to spare you that. It was that as brought 
on the stroke. Very clever you were to wheedle it out of Harry, 
but it didn’t do you much good. You’d turn me out without a 
character if you could, wouldn’t you? But you can’t. And 
listen to me. You won’t ever be any better or I shouldn't talk 
like this. I daresay I’m pretty bad, but I’d never say there wasn’t 
a chance while there was the least little scrap of one left. But there 
isn’t, not one scrap. It’s all over with your high and mighty ways, 
and riding roughshod over everybody, and poor Miss Manvers. 
It’s no use crying. You’ve made others cry often enough. Now 
it’s your turn. And don’t go and think I’m going to be cruel 
to you because you’ve been cruel to others. I’m not. I’m sorry 
enough for you lying there like a log, eating your heart out. I’m 
going to make you as comfortable as ever I can, and to do my duty 
by you. And when you’re gone I’m going to make Harry happier 
than he’s ever been under your thumb. So now you understand.” 

Lady Louisa understood. Her eyes, terrible, fierce as a 
wounded panther’s, filled with tears. She made no other sign. 
The nurse wiped them away. 


From the church tower, reader, vou can see beyond the mill 
the little hamlet of Swale, cut off from Riff by the Rieben and by 
the long water meadows. We wil! go there next. 

Mrs. Nicholls, the devoted nurse of all the Manvers family 
and the principal treble in the choir, had married at a portly age 
a tenant farmer at Swale, and Annette was having tea with her 
on this particular afternoon, and hearing a full description of the 
last illness of Mr. Nicholls, who had not been able “ to take a 
bite in his head "’ of anything solid for many weeks before his death. 

“And so, miss,’’ said Mrs. Nicholls, philosophically, ‘‘ when 
he went I felt it was for the best. It’s a poor thing for a man to 
live by suction.” 

‘Mr. Black wants to start a Mothers’ Meeting in Swaie,’’ said 
Annette presently, perhaps not unwilling to change the subject. 
“ He asked me to talk it over with you. I know he is hoping for 
your nice parlour for it, so beautiful as you always keep it.” 

Mrs. Nicholls was softened by the compliment to her parlour, 
the condition of which was as well known as that Queen Victoria 
was on the throne, but she opined that there had been a deal too 
much ‘‘ argy-bargy ”’ already among the Swale matrons about the 
Mothers’ Meeting, and that she did not see her way to joining it. 

Annette, who had been deputed by Mr. Black to find out 
the mysterious cause of Mrs. Nicholls’ reluctance, remarked medi- 
tatively, ‘“‘ I don’t know how the Vicar will get on without you, 
Mrs. Nicholls.” 

‘* No, miss,” said Mrs. Nicholls, ‘‘ of course not. He was here 
only yesterday, and he says to me, ‘ Mrs. Nicholls, the Swale folk 
oughter all heng together, and we look to you.’ And I says, 
‘Sir, it’s not for me to chunter with you; but it’s no manner of 
use setting me up as a queen in Swale when there’s Mrs. Tomkins 
‘as been expecting homage ever since she and her spring-cart 
came in last Lammas, which none of us don’t feel obligated to bow 
down to her.’ ”’ 

“Of course not. But there are others besides Mrs. Tomkins. 
There are the Tamsies, your next-door neighbours. They are 
quiet, hard-working people with a lot of little ones. She would be 
very thankful, I know, to join the Mothers’ Meeting if the Vicar 
can start it.” 

“Mrs. Tamsv,”’ said Mrs. Nicholls, judicially; “‘ 1 daresay 
Mrs. Tamsy would like anything she can get, whether it’s out of 
my pig-tub or her own. That don’t make no differ to Mrs. Tamsy, 
nor what’s put on the hedge to dry, if so be as anything’s blowed to 
ier side. She’s that near she’d take the pence off the eyes of he1 
nother’s corp. No, miss. I’d do a deal for the Vicar, but I won’t 
1ave Mrs. Tamsy in my place, nor I won’t set foot in hers. Not 
that I ain’t sorry for her with Tamsy coming home roaring on a 
Saturday night, and hectoring and bullocking about till the 
hildren has to sleep in the hen roost.” 
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And in the course of conversation Mrs. Nicholls at last divulged 
to Annette what she had kept bottled up from Mr. Black, and 
indeed, from everyone, that the real reason that a Mothers’ Meet 
ing could not be instituted in the small circle of the Swale matrons, 
even if the gathering did not include Mrs. Tamsy, was because of 
old Mr. Thornton’s death. Mr. Thornton, it seemed, had been 
“an octogeranium and the last sediment of his family, and not one 
of his own kin to put him in his coffin.’””, The Swale ladies had taken 
the last duties on themselves, and there had been ‘‘ such unpleasant- 
ness at the laying out ’’ that friendly relations had been suspended 
between them ever since the funeral. 

Annette sighed as she left Mrs. Nicholls, and set out across the 
meadows towards Riff. She was to meet Janey in the Hulver 
Gardens, and help her to pick the snapdragons, now blooming 
riotously there. But one small sigh for the doomed Mothers’ 
Meeting was the only tribute Annette paid to it. Her thoughts 


reverted quickly to other subjects. Her placid, ecasy-going 
mind was troubled. The long letter written at night to Mrs. 
Stoddart three weeks ago had never been posted. The following 


morning had brought a hurried line from her friend, saying that 
she was that moment starting on a yachting trip with her son. 
She mentioned that she was coming down to Annette’s neighbour- 
hood in a month’s time, on a visit to Mr. Stirling at Noves, when 
she hoped for opportunities of seeing her. 

Annette had dropped her own letter into the fire, not without 
a sense of relief. She had hated the idea of immediate action, 
and she had been spared it. She would go on quietly until she could 
confer with Mrs. Stoddart. But, in spite of the momentary respite, 
the fear remained at the back of her mind that when Mrs. Stoddart 
did know about the Manvers family, she would almost certainly 
insist on Annette’s leaving Riff. Annette could see for herself 
that her position there was untenable. But the longing to remain 
grew nevertheless. She vaguely, foolishly hoped that some way 
of remaining might yet be found. For she was drawn towards 
Riff as she had never been drawn to any other place, partly, no 
doubt, because, owing to her aunt’s death, all her energies had been 
called out there for the first time in her life. It had been no 
sinecure to take Aunt Cathie’s place. She had taken it and she had 
filled it. She was no longer a pale, useless, discontented girl, cooped 
up in an airless London house with two self-centred, elder women 
whom she secretly despised for immolating their sister. Now 
that her aunts were under her protection and absolutely dependent 
on her and, if they had but known it, at her mercy, she had become 
at first tolerant of them and then compassionate and amused and 
finally affectionate. If she had kept her own life entirely apart 
from them, they were not aware of it. For neither of the Miss 
Nevills had yet discovered that, though they themselves were not 
alive, others might be, and Annette had done nothing since het 
return to them to break that illusion so rudely shaken by het 
departure. In the Miss Nevills’ opinion, Annette had now “ settled 
down,”” and each aunt was secretly of opinion that her niece’s 
existence was supported by copious draughts from the deep wells 
of her own wisdom and experience. But Annette had other reasons 
for clinging to Riff. 

Sometimes as we go through life we become conscious of a 
mysterious, instinctive attraction towards certain homely people, 
and certain kindly places, for which we cannot account, to which 
we can only yield. They seem to belong to us, to have a special 
significance for us. When Annette first saw Janey and Roger, 
she felt that she had known them all her life, that they had long been 
part of her existence. When first she walked with them beside 
the Rieben, she seemed to know every turn of the stream. The 
deep-primrosed lanes welcomed her back to them. Had _ she 
wandered down them in some previous existence ? When she 
gathered her first posy of lady’s-smock in the long water-meadow 
near the mill the little milk-white flowers said, ‘‘ Why have you 
been away from us so long ?’"’ And when, a few days later, she 
first stood with Janey in the April sunshine on the wide terrace of 
Hulver, the stately, shuttered house had seemed to envelop hei 
with its ancient peace, and to whisper to her, “‘ I am home.”’ 

Annette reached the bridge by the mill and looked across the 
tranquil water to the village clustering round the church and the 
old, red-gabled house standing among its hollies Her heart 
throbbed suddenly. Surely the angel with the sword would not 
drive her away again ! 


(To he continued. 


DAY-DREAM. 


A morning dream 
A cloud—which shall arise 
Golden like flame, and stream 


Up through the waking skies. 


At night—at night 
To fade—to pass again, 

Like a pale phantom of day’s lost delight 
Into the dark and the rain! 
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TITMICE TAMED BY KINDNESS 


WILD 


URING last winter we were so successful in taming 
some perfectly wild birds to feed from our hands 
that we thought a description of our methods 
might prove acceptable to any others who have 
any ambition in this direction.- Through the winter 

we always put food out for the birds, with the result that we 
had a great many of them, chiefly titmice, which came to our 
garden regularly, and even- 
tually became fairly familiar 
with us. Until last winter 
we had derived considerable 
pleasure from watching the 
birds as they came to feed 
in the ordinary way, when 
someone suggested that we 
should try to tame them to 
feed from our hands instead 
We had once heard of some 
one doing this, but never 
expected to be able to do 
so ourselves with the very 
limited time at our disposal. 
We determined to make an 
effort, however, and see what 
could be done The first 
thing we did was to stop the 
supply of food outside and 
feed the birds instead by 
throwing the food to them in 
small quantities, just suffi- 
cient for them to dispose of 
immediately. The result of 
this procedure was that, in a 
short time, the birds learnt 


that they could only get food THE COLE-TIT 


when someone was at the 

backdoor, and, further, that it alwayscame from ourhands. The 
first bird to show likely signs of our ultimate object was a cole-tit, 
which had been a constant visitor for the last two years, and 
who was known to us as “ Coalie.”” Bv the end of the winter 
he would come very close to us for the pieces of ‘‘ monkey-nut ”’ 
which were thrown to him, and we regretted that we could not 
continue our attentions to him, for spring now arrived and he 
left us to go to the woods during the breeding season. We 
saw no more of Coalie until the end of November, when one day 
someone caught sight of him flying down from the bedroom 
window-sill, where a small tin, containing chopped-up nuts, 
embedded in dripping, was always kept during the winter. 
We ran upstairs and were just 
in time to see him flying off 
with another piece of nut. 
While he was away we opened 
the window and removed the 
tin of nuts, placed a few larger 
pieces on the window-sill and 
then sat down fairly close to 
the open window to await de- 
velopments. It was not long 
before Coalie came flying back 
again, and he was quite as- 
tonished at the alteration 
which had taken place. He 
soon proved, however, that 
he was indeed our old Coalie, 
for, evidently seeing nothing 
very alarming, he came flut 
tering up to the window-sill, 
where he presently alighted, 
and, snatching up one of the 
pieces of nut, flew off to a 
neighbouring tree with it. 
While he was away eating the 
nut, we moved a little nearer 
to the window-sill, but when 
he returned he took little more 
notice of us than before, and 
carried off another piece of 
nut. The same proceeding was gone through a few more 
times to let Coalie get quite at ease in our presence. Next 
time he was away, all the pieces of nut were gathered up and 
arranged in one of our hands, which was then placed outside 
the window so that it rested where the nut had been before, the 
owner of the hand being behind the curtain, which we had 
drawn across the window. Coalie was not long in making his 
appearance. He came flying up as usual, and alighted on the 
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window-sill, when, catching sight of the hand instead of the 
nuts, he flew off in some alarm at the sudden alteration. He 
was soon back, however, and came hovering up on a level with 
the window-sill to see if the strange hand was still there. Seeing 
that it was, he evidently made up his mind to take the risk, for, 
plucking up his courage, he settled on the edge of the window- 
sill not far from the hand, which was held absolutely motionless. 





APPROACHING IN THE OPEN GARDEN. 


After a quick inspection he went off again, only to return in 
about thirty seconds to have another good look and see if he 
dared risk taking one of the tempting-looking pieces of nut 
displayed on the hand. He edged nearer, inch by inch, and 
then stopped when about six inches away to see if anything 
suspicious happened. Having satisfied himself that all was 
right, he came a little nearer, and then, in a sudden access of 
courage, quickly hopped on to the edge of the hand, snatched 
up the nearest piece of nut, and dashed away with all the speed 
of his tiny wings. Coalie evidently enjoyed that well-earned 
piece of nut, for he was back in a minute or two to see if there 
was any more to be had, and we anxiously waited to see if he 





RIVAL LEARNS THE GAME. 


would repeat his daring performance. We were not dis- 
appointed, for he came straight on to the window-sill and, after 
some hesitation, quickly took a piece of nut from the hand as 
before. While he was disposing of it, we pushed back the 
curtain, so that next time he came he would see our faces, which 
we kept as far away as possible from the window. Our little 
friend was back again in a few minutes, and we were dubious as 
to whether he would come to us or not ; but he evidently saw 
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; nothing very alarming in such old 
friends as ourselves, for he came on to 
the hand with little more hesitation 
than before and flew off with another 
morsel of nut. 

Coalie had evidently had enough 
to eat now, but, fortunately for us, he 
recommenced his long-standing and 
peculiar habit of hiding the food which 
he could not eat, for he was back so 
soon that he could not possibly have 
eaten the last piece he took away. 
We now moved gradually nearer the 
window each time, until eventually our 
faces were not more than a foot away ; 
yet he kept coming straight on to the 
hand without the least hesitation, as 
if he had been used to it for weeks in- 
stead of only an hour since his first 
appearance. He continued coming 
backwards and _ forwards, hiding 
pieces of nut, until dusk, when he 
disappeared for the night. 

We were up early next morning to 





see if Coalie had remembered his lesson THE GREAT TIT MEDITATING AN APPROACH. 
of the day before, and were not kept 
long in suspense, for he was waiting outside when the window was usually sending Coalie out of the premises. We managed to 


opened, and we hardly had time to put out a handful of nut before give them both a good time, and the new bird rapidly grew tamer 


as the result of our attentions. We 
ultimately succeeded, much to our 
satisfaction, in taming him to come 
on to our hands. Hardly had he got 
thoroughly settled than a third cole- 
tit appeared on the scene! There 
was not the least doubt about this 
being a new bird, as we sometimes saw 
the whole three at once. Also, there 
is as much individuality among birds 
as among domestic animals, for we 
could unerringly identify the three 
tits, even when seen separately, each 
having his own little mannerisms. 
The new-comer seemed very friendly 
with Coalie, but would not tolerate 
the presence of the second one, which 
she constantly drove away with the 
help of Coalie, who, we concluded, 
must have been her mate during the 
summer. As a result, the fugitive 
gave up feeding openly from our 
hands, but developed the habit of sit- 
ting in a thick evergreen, where he was 
generally overlooked by his two rivals. 
The next morning after the first 
appearance of the third cole-tit, we 
ENJOYING A_ TIT-BIT. commenced taming operations upon 
her, and the result was almost incre- 
dible, for, within an hour, she was coming freely backwards 
and forwards on to our hands for nuts, although we had only 
known of her existence since the day before ! 





he was on and away with a piece. In a week's time Coalie had 
been reduced to a stage of tameness such as we had hardly dreamt 
of in any wild bird ; he would come at our whistle and perch on 
our hands anywhere in the garden, and 
even right inside the bedroom or 
kitchen. If a piece of nut were held in 
the fingers at a small branch of a tree 
he would come hopping down from twig 
to twig till he reached it, and if we then 
held the nut tightly, he would tug 
and strain at it, sometimes bracing 
one foot against our fingers in 
order to secure the object of his 
attentions. He never took the least 
notice of our cameras when we were 
photographing him. This, by the 
way, proved to be a- difficult opera- 
ion, for he was so active that most 
if our results showed some trace of 
novement, although we worked our 
hutters as fast as a weak winter 
ight would allow. Coalie would perch 
n the bellows, tripod leg, or what- 
ver part was most convenient to 
iim, and he never took any notice of 
nutters clicking away just at him. 
Altogether he thoroughly enjeyed 
nimself until another cole-tit made his 
“ppearance to share the treat. When- 
ver the two came together there was 
ure to be a quarrel, the new-comer FEARLESS OF THE HAND. 
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Our method of taming is nof in holding out the hand for 
the bird to fly on, but in resting it in some position where he 
can approach it by degrees without having to make the plunge 
all at once. In this wav they can come nearer, inch by inch, 
pausing at each little advance and so gaining confidence when 
they see that nothing happens. Needless to say, perfect 
stillness on the part of the tamer is absolutely essential. In 
this case the taming took place on the ground at our back door. 
The bird was fairly shy at first, but soon got accustomed to 
having the nut thrown to her and to approaching us fairly 
closely for it. By this time she had had quite enough to eat 
and started hiding the nut just as the other two cole-tits did, 
and it seems a very peculiar fact that they have just as much 
desire to procure the food for the purpose of hiding as tliey 
have when they are hungry and wish to eat it 

One of us next put a large piece of nut on his foot, which 
he extended on the ground as far out of the door as possible 
without going out himself. Next time the cole-tit appeared she 
soon caught sight of the piece of nut and, after several vain 
attempts, plucked up her courage, snatched it away, and flew 
off with it. We now proceeded just as we had done in taming 
Coalie on the window-sill. In the intervals while the bird was 
away, the foot was gradually moved into its normal position ; 
later on a hand was substituted, being first placed on the ground 
and then raised up little by little, until eventually, by very 
gradual stages and by the exercise of great patience, we had the 
gratification of feeding two different cole-tits in succession, 





NOT TAKING THE LEAST NOTICE OF 


for our original Coalie had been coming himself nearly the whole 
time. After a few more visits the new tit would come on to our 
hands and feet almost as well as her more experienced mate. 

The next thing to be done was to impress the lesson 
thoroughly upon our new little friend, so we all took turns of 
standing at the back door for the rest of the morning, with 
the result that she came back and forward for three hours 
without stopping away for more than a minute or so at a time. 

During this time a friend happened to call upon us, and when 
he held out a handful of nuts the cole-tit evidently knew he was 
a stranger, for she would not come to him nearly so easily as 
she came to us. Our original Coalie had been coming and 
going all morning, and when the two birds happened to arrive 
together it was very pretty to see the newcomer step aside 
to let her mate have the first piece before she came on to 
the hand herself. Meanwhile, we were devoting our time to the 
taming of the other species of titmice, but in this we experienced 
much more difficulty than in the case of the cole-tits, for, unlike 
the latter, they ate all the nut that was given to them and never, 
to our knowledge, took it away in order to hide it. The result 
of this was that they visited us much less frequently, and it was, 
therefore, a considerably longer time before we were in any way 
rewarded for our trouble. By constant perseverance, however, 
success came to us at last, and we had the great pleasure of 
eventually taming three separate great tits to follow the example 
of their little black-headed brethren. 

When once we had got the great tits to come on to our 
hands they proved even tamer than the cole-tits, for if we held 
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a piece tightly in the fingers they would fly on and proceed 
to eat it there and then without troubling to carry it away ; 
or if we held a lot of small pieces in the palm of the hand they 
would unconcernedly proceed to pick up and throw away the 
smaller ones until they found a piece large enough to be con- 
sidered worth eating! We found it much better to break the 
nuts in small pieces, as, if this is done, the bird will return seven 
or eight times before satisfying his appetite, whereas, if a large 
piece be handed to him he flies right away with it, and may not 
come back for several hours. Another little point which im- 
pressed us was the way in which the birds, en alighting on the 
hand, would invariably look up into one’s eves as if to see by the 
expression there that all was right and no treachery intended 
before devoting their attention to the nuts. 

With regard to taking the photographs, a branch which 
projects well from the others is selected, as otherwise the bird 
would not stand out clearly in the print, due to the general 
jumble of branches, etc., in the background. Such facts as 
these greatly influence the quality of the results obtained. 
It is also necessary to expose plates very freely if results more 
than merely “ passable” are aimed at ; one really good photo- 
graph out of a dozen exposures can be considered satisfactory. 

As the winter proceeded we grew more and more attached 
to our little feathered friends, who trusted us so implicitly, 
for as soon as anyone went to the door or window and whistled, 
one or two would almost always appear, and one of the great tits 
has come right into the bedroom and fed from our hands 
while we were in bed! 
ARTHUR AND ERNEST PARK. 


THE RESOURCES 
OF SIBERIA. 


Siberia, by M. P. Price. With 28 Ll- 

lustrations and 4 Maps. (Methuen.) 
THIS book is the outcome of a 
journey undertaken by the author in 
company with Messrs. Carruthers and 
Miller, who were engaged in scientific 
exploration in Western and Central 
Siberia, and the adjacent parts ol 
Mongolia. Mr. Price’s special interests 
are mainly associated with social and 
economic questions, and he has evi- 
dently devoted much time to their 
study. “ Siberia,’’ to quote his own 
words, “is now what Canada was a 
generation ago. Just as the Engiish 
settler in Canada has become a Cana- 
dian, so the Russian settler in Siberia 
has become a Siberian.” Throughout 
the book parallels between the tw 
countries are constant. Siberia is 
a land of limitless possibilities, and 
affords a magnificent field for enter- 
prise. At present English traders, 
chiefly because they have not 
troubled to study the question, aré 
completely ousted by Germans, 
Americans and Swedes. There is 


THE CAMERA an opening for commercia! 


rather than _ industrial enter- 
prise which is probably unequalled, though, as the author points out, business 
methods have to be reconstructed owing to the fact that it is impossible to deal 
with the Siberian peasant on a purely cash basis. Russian company law is 
in dire need of reformation, a fact which should be borne in mind, and the establish- 
ment of proper consular representation is imperative. When the present writer 
visited Siberia in the spring of 1912, the only consular representative of Great 
Britain in the whole of Western and Central Siberia was an unpaid Vice-Consul 
residing at Omsk, though another has recently been appointed at’ Krasnoyarsk 
One paid Consul, at least, should be appointed. No country in the world is s« 
fertile as the black earth zone which runs in a belt between the northern forest 
and the southern Tartar steppes from latitudes 55 to 57. It has a populatior 
of not more than eight tothe square mile. ‘“* Here,’ to quote again, “‘ is a granary 
almost untouched that might supply all Europe. Two obstacles only 
now stand in the way of Siberia’s economic progress—a progress which, I believe, 
will outstrip that of Canada—the lack of transport, and the short-sighted tariff 
policy of the Russian Government.”’ The establishment of branch railways 
will develop the natural resources of the country, and such railways as hav 
already been surveyed the author describes. For the peasants Mr. Price has .« 
great liki»g, a liking which he has justified in his booh. They are slow ana ignorant, 
but happy, hospitable and contented, and the Russian colonists have many 
qualities which augur well for the future of the country. The great hindrances 
to progress seem to be lack o1 educational facilities—there is only one university 
where a modern education can be obtained, at Tomsk—and the inefficient 
und centralised bureaucratic administration Mr. Price has thoroughly studiec 
the latter and gives a great deal of information on the subject. He devote 
mie chapter to the history of colonisation and social evolution of Siberia, in whic 
he exemplifies the development of type and its formation by natural condition 
ind external environment. The author has a sense of humour which occasional! 
peeps out, as in his account of a horse-deal and the maddening delays of bureat 
cratic red-tapeism. There are some trifling errors, and his selection of illustr 
tions might have been improved upon ; but he may be congratulated on a sou 
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CRATHES CASTLE. = 
ABERDEENSHIRE, 


THE SEAT OF 


SIR THOMAS BURNETT, Bart. 





HE Burnetts of Leys are among the very few Scottish 
families which can claim origin from an English 
stock settled in the South before the Norman Conquest. 
Although it is impossible to relate by documentary 
evidence the Burnards of Bedfordshire with the 

3urnetts, first of Farningdoun and afterwards of Leys, there is 
little doubt as to their true connection. Certainly the Burnards 
appeared among the many English who went to Scotland in the 
train of David I. They owned large lands in Roxburgh during 
the thirteenth century, and were generous benefactors to Melrose 
and other religious houses. They stood by Bruce in the national 
struggles, and had a share in the spoils when success enabled 
him to reward his adherents. Alexander Burnard and William 
of Irvine both received grants of large lands in the Roval Forest 
of Drum, and, by a continuity which is comparatively rare in 
Scottish history, their descendants remain in possession of 
them side by side. Burnard’s share was called Killenach- 
clerach, and included the loch and island of Banchory, now the 
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FROM THE SOUTH. 


ENTRANCE FRONT 
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drained Loch of Leys. Irvine’s share has kept the original 
name of Drum until this day. When Burnard received the grant 
of the land and loch of Banchory in 1323, he probably found some 
ancient building of crannog type on the artificial island, which 
was made of earth and stones built on a layer of oak and birch 
trees, and held in place by a ring of oak piles. There may even 
have been some rude form of castle which was held by an earlie: 
owner, possibly a Wauchope. However that may be, Burnard 
and his successors made their home on this island until the 
sixteenth century, when the needs of defence became less urgent 
and prudence allowed a more habitable and more accessibk 
mansion to be built at Crathes. John, the fifth Burnett, who 
died in 1454, was the first to be called “ of Leys,”’ and the next 
holder, Alexander, secured the erection of his estate into a fre« 
barony. He was one of the devoted followers of James III. 
and may have been with the king when he was slain on the fata! 
day of St. Barnabas. The seventh and eighth lairds impressed 
their names only on local history. In the admirable record 
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of the family printed by 
the New Spalding Club 
the curious may read all 
manner of details about 
‘the reddendo of one 
chalder of meal,” about 
grassums, wedders and 
other things dear to the 
hearts of Scottish gene- 
alogists. With Alexander 
Burnett, ninth of Levs 
we come into touch with 
Crathes Castle. He, 
doubtless, felt that his 
modest lake dwelling did 
not befit the increased 
power and wealth of his 
family, and in 1553 began 
the castle which is the 
subject of our pictures. 
There is no evidence for 
the theory advanced by 
Billings that he merel\ 
enlarged and _ beautified 
an older tower which 
stood on the site. Billings 
was a very picturesqu 
draughtsman, but a very 
poor antiquary. Crathes 
Castle was planned in the 
Copyright PHI CASTLI FROM YEW WALK COUNTRY LIFE.” traditional form ot a 
keep, with a projection 
that turned it into an L 
plan. Although the walls 
run up to a considerable 
height before bursting 
out into a wealth of 
corbel tables and _barti 
zans, crow-steps and 
finials, they only follow 
in that respect the pre 
vailing conservatism of 
that day. Billings may 
have been misled by the 
analogy of the neighbour- 
ing Castle of Drum. That 
also has rounded external 
angles, but is a typical 
keep of the fourteenth 
century without any pro- 
jecting wing, and a man- 
sion was built on to it 
early in the seventeenth 
century. A comparison 
between Crathes and 
Craigievar would be mor 
reasonable, for both show 
the great base of strong, 
simple walling = sur 
mounted by a _ richly- 
treated crown of 
masonry. Of the two, 
Crathes has the more 
notable cluster of fea 
tures, for label mould 
ings straggle freely over 
the face of the wall and 
are used to frame coats 
ofarms. The plan, more- 
over, is rather mor 
advanced. Instead ol 
placing the staircase in a 
small turret in_ the 
internal angle formed 
by the L of the plan, the 
builder of Crathes brought 
out the stair space flus! 
with the south side. The 
stair itself is consequentl\ 
bigger and more con 
venient. The dispositio1 
and decoration of th 
first-floor rooms have bee! 
altered a good deal and 
incidentally, a large win 
dow has been opened o1 
Copyright GARDEN STAIR AND SENTINEL YEWS. COUNTRY LIFE. the south side whic! 
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iakes away from the original 
character of that front. 
The most characteristic 


room, however, the long 
gallery on the top floor, 


remains unchanged, and it 
is a notable feature in a 
Scottish castle which was 
finished in 1596. Tie gallery 
isessentially an English and 
Elizabethan type of room. 
It is to be found in Scotland 
at Earlshall and _ Pinkie, 
where the ceilings are 
painted, but a_ ceiling 


panelled in oak as_ at 
Crathes is found nowhere 
else. The Crathes gallery 


has sometimes been called 
the chapel, but its main use 
was for the holding of the 
Courts of the Barony. The 
ceiling joists of the third- 
floor rooms had been covered 
with lath and plaster (pro- 
bably in the eighteenth 
century, when the eastern 
addition was built), but 

was removed a few 


s ago. Underneath was 
loond a most interesting 
sei.cs of painted decora- 


ths, which were carefully 
re: ored, and some of the 
mt typical are now illus- 
treed. 

rhe subjects depicted 


ha given names to the 
th ee rooms ‘* The 
Worthies,” “‘The Muses’ 
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and “ The Green Lady.” 
The Worthies are the usual 
nine, and include = such 
diverse characters as Hector 
of Troy, Judas Maccabzeus 
and King Arthur, and each 
has the coat of arms assigned 
to him by a generous retro 
spective heraldry. The sides 
of the joists and various 
odd spaces are filled in with 
scrollwork, floral ornament 
and mottoes, mostly taken 
from the Scriptures. The 
Chamber of the Muses is 
dated 1599. The painter 
was also at work in the long 
gallery, but only on. the 
bosses, which are decorated 
with the arms of Burnett 
impaled with Gordon of 
Lesmoir (the wife of Alex 
ander who finished — the 
castle in 1596), of Chan 
cellor Seton, Ear! of Dun 
fermline, a great friend of 
that Burnett, and others. 
It may well be that Seton, 
who was a mighty builder, 
witness Fyvie and Pinkie 
helped his friend with the 
design of the castle. Like 
most Scotsmen of — th 
period, the builder ot 
Crathes was very heraldic 
ally minded. Over the old 
doorway is a fine sculptured 
shield of arms, Burnett and 
Hamilton, the latter for 
Janet Hamilton, the wite 
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in 1619, a new castle, which was finished by his 
son, Thomas, but sold out of the family early 
in the eighteenth century. Thomas succeeded as 
thirteenth laird in 1619. He was knighted a vear 
later, and in 1626 became one of the earliest 
baronets of Nova Scotia, with a grant of lands in 
New Scotland, entitled Levisburnet. Sir Thomas 
did not escape embroilment in the religious feuds 
of his day. He was for the Covenant in the 
earlier days of the great Montrose, and when the 
latter turned against it and stood wholly for 
his King, Burnett was compelled, in 1644, to 
entertain him at Crathes, not altogether un- 
willingly, it would seem. The lands of Monymusk 
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Copyright IN “THE GREEN LADY’S” ROOM. 
of the Burnett who began the castle in 1553. Also built into 
the wall is a fine sculptured shield which came from Muchalls 
It impales Moncrieff with Burnett and marks the second 
marriage of the first baronet with Jean Moncrieff. This panel 
we illustrate. The Burnett arms are “three holly leaves 
in chief vert and a hunting horn in base sable garnished gules.”’ 
rhe holly leaves are said to be a survival from the English 
Burnards. The arms were first registered in the book of the 
Lord Lyon in 1672, but it is not known when the Burnetts first 
bore them. The charge of the hunting horn marks their con- 
nection with the Forest of Drum, and brings us to consider 
the famous tenure horn now illustrated. It measures eight 
inches across from tip to mouth, and is of ivory, fluted. The 
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Copyright IN “THE WORTHIES” 
four bands are gilt, and the two middle ones contain a carbuncle 
and three crystals. The baldric is of green silk and of the end 
of the seventeenth century. Of the horn itself and its provenance 
nothing is known save that it has been in the family from time 
immemorial. Cornage, or the service of a horn, was among the 
methods which marked the conveyance of land as early as the 
time of Edward the Confessor, and the horn of Leys may have 
been and probably was the instrument of sasine to the lands 
of Leys when they were granted by King Robert to Alexander 
Burnard. 

Alexander, twelfth Burnett of Leys, and great-grandson 
of the ninth, who began the castle, lived twenty years to enjoy 
his new home, and added greatly to the family possessions. 
Among his new acquisitions was Muchalls, where he began, 
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and Leys were 
spared the 
spulzieing and 
plundering 
which those of 
less favoured 
Covenanters 
suffered. 
Crathes, how- 
ever, did not 
escape from 
injury alto- 
gether, for the 
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High landers 
from Aboyne 
attacked the 
castle, and the 
retainers of 
Leys turned 
out to resist 
them. Bur- 
nett claimed 
later that he 
had lost 
sixty-seven 
thousand 
pounds THE 
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(doubtless Scots money), and in consequence 
secured exemption from a grievous levy made 
upon those supposed to be against the Covenant. 
He seems to have had a gift for keeping his friend- 
ship in repair, for Monk spared Crathes in 1651 
and another Cromwellian general, Overton, also 
gave orders to leave Burnett unmolested. Alto- 
gether he was a peace-loving and reasonable man, 
with a zeal for education in advance of his time, 
and a benefactor to Aberdeen University, as the 

Leys bursaries still attest. 
Sir Thomas, first baronet, was succeeded in 
1653 by his grandson, of whom that gloomy 
diarist, the Laird of Brodie, wrote: ‘‘ When I 
veard that the Lord of Leyis Burnett, being a 
sober, grave man, had a successor so profane, 
lissolute and naughty, my hart said ‘ what doe I 
ravel for under the sun?’ How is it true of 
Solomon, men know not what shall come after 
hem, whether a wyse man or a fool.”” The will 
f Sir Thomas is so drawn as to give countenance 
o Brodie’s unfavourable description of the young 
aird, who had small time to amend his ways, for 
ie died at the age of twenty-six. He left a little 
on, Sir Thomas, during whose minority the 
state regained prosperity. He became a staunch 
supporter of 


William III., and 
—|- was marked down 
for a peerage, but 
the King died 
0 5. 2 e 20 = #9 before his mind was 
: ' made up. Soon 
after the death of 
Sir Thomas, his son, 
WWW YY another Alexander, 
Z was summoned to 
the Standard of 
James VII. (whom 
Southerners call the 
“Old Pretender ’’). 
| ) “pss His estate was 
certainly too em- 
barrassed to bear 
the charge of raising 
a troop, even if his 
gaia political leanings 
Y had driven him 
that way, and the rendezvous 
Lee ; was declined. He seems to have 
Pw pt og “ng gl combined in his character a very 
Ross.) warm heart and a somewhat 
marked nervousness, which came 
out especially in a dread of ghosts, or, as they say in Aber- 
deenshire, “‘a boodie fear.’”’ He died in 1758, and since 
his day there have been eight Burnetts of Leys, the present 
owner of Crathes being the twelfth baronet, and the twenty- 
fourth laird. In his hands the gardens have retained 
their ancient charm. Our pictures sufficiently attest the 
care with which the yews are tended, and we may well 
believe that some of them have been there since 1714, when 
Sir Samuel Forbes wrote: ‘‘ The house of Crathes is well built, 
well planted with natural and artificial wood; the gardens 
produce delicate fruit ; the soil is warm, the victual substantious 
and weighty.” LAWRENCE WEAVER. 
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WHEATEARS. 
HEATEARS seemed to be inclined to emigrate at 
the beginning of the last week in March, when | 
saw several pairs on the downs of East Sussex. 
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The wintry weather which we have since experienced 

has certainly checked the migration, and we have 
had very few about during the first fortnight in April, when, given 
mild spring weather, these birds should be fairly abundant. Other 
misratory birds have been checked in like manner, and even the 
hardy little chiff-chaff is very scarce. Our British wheatear has, 
as s well known, a very wide distribution, and is found at different 
e-sons in far-distant parts of the world. It breeds not only in 
Ev ope, but in Siberia and Mongolia. From Siberia it penetrates 
be: ond the Behring Sea to Alaska. _It visits Syria, the Canaries, 
an even the Azores. Mr. Howard Saunders, in his well-known 
“ )ianual of British Birds,”’ states that our wheatear is found in 
Nc th Africa. Recent research has shown that this bird penetrates 
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considerably further South in that continent. The late Mr. Bovd 
Alexander, a skilled ornithologist, obtained a specimen at Zumbo, 
on the Zambesi, which is the most southerly point yet recorded 
of this species. This specimen was obtained in mid-winter 
January 16th. Having been identified thus far down the African 
Continent, there seems to be no good reason why the British 
wheatear should not at some future time be reported from other 
and more southerly localities of South Africa. The truth is that 
the world is so wide and trained observers of birds are so scarce 
that our knowledge of the migrations of different species is at present 
still in its infancy. 


SOUTH AFRICAN WHEATEARS. 

Having thus been located on the Zambesi, the common wheateat 
may now be claimed as a South African bird. Two other wheat- 
“ars are found in South Africa, the imitative or capped wheatear 
(Saxicola pileata) and Livingstone’s wheatear (S. pileata living- 
stoni). Of these the former is by far the better known, being 
familiar to, and a great favourite with, all Cape Dutch colonists, 
by whom it is called schaapwachter (the shepherd), sometimes 
nachtegaal and rossignol. The late Mr. E. L. Layard, in his 
“ Birds of South Africa,’’ writes so charmingly of this lively and 
amusing little creature that I cannot refrain from quoting from 
his notes. Speaking of the schaapwachter, he says: ‘ He is 
protected and petted on account of his own natural sweet notes 
and for his great powers of imitation. Perched on a white ants’ 
nest, he pours out a flood of song, chaunting long into the darkening 
twilight, when other songsters are gone to rest; and the morning 
light scarcely suffices to enable you to see the musician ere he again 
commences his mellow notes or imitations. He is a favourite 
with the farmer and the shepherd—the master and the man: the 
goodwife also casts a kindly eye on him, as he flirts his tail and 
wings on the mud wall of her little garden, and thumps her ‘ young 
hopeful,’ who, unable to resist the tempting shot, is about to 
‘shy’ a stone at him. He breeds in the rat-holes close to the 
houses, or out in the fields, and if wounded retreats into the first 
he comes to. He runs along the ground with great rapidity and 
seldom alights on bushes—never perhaps on trees. If frightened 
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from one stone, he flits to another, and in alighting opens his tail 


so as to show the white patch on his rump. He is usually perched 
on an anthill, in most cases sees you before you see him and acts 
accordingly.”’ It will be seen from this description that the Cape 
wheatear has many of the traits of our English bird. He is, how- 
ever, much more imitative, and I have often listened with amuse- 
ment and interest to his reproductions of the notes of other birds, 
and even of such sounds as the bleating ‘of sheep and goats and the 
bark of a dog. This charming wheatear is found from the Cape 
Peninsula to Benguela in Portuguese South-West Africa. Living- 
stone’s wheatear, which has been met with on the Zambesi at Tette 
and Zumbo, is a subspecies of the schaapwachter, slightly inferior 
in size to that bird Its range extends northward to Nvasaland 


and German East Africa 

THE GREENLAND AND OTHER WHEATEARS 

For some time naturalists and bird-watchers have been aware 
f the tact not only that our familiar wheatear visits such northerly 
habitats as lan Mayen and Iceland, but that a larger and somewhat 
browner form of this bird arrives and passes through Britain and 
North later than their smaller 


brethren and move on to the Farées and Greenland 


other parts of Europe somewhat 
where they 
nest and rear their families. This race is known to ornithologists as 
Saxicola cenanthe leuchorrous These Greenland wheatears arrive 
in this country and move northwards from about the middle of 
\pril onwards, which is about a month later than the first arrivals 
visitors. 


of the smaller species. Some other species have been 


The black-eared wheatear (S. stapazina), which breeds in Palestine 
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and Greece, was identified for the first time in England in 1905, 
a single example having been shot at Pett, East Sussex, in the 
autumn of that year. Of the Western race of this species (S. s 
caterince) two specimens have been identified in Britain, both in 
1905. The black-throated wheatear (S 
occidentalis) seems hitherto to have occurred no more than thric: 


Sussex, in 1902 and 


in this country—in 1875, in Lancashire ; in 1906, at Lydd, Kent 
and in 1907, at the Fair Isle, that lonely island between the Shetlands 
and Orkneys, in 1907. This wheatear is a denizen of the Medi 
terranean region. The black wheatear (S. leucura) was unknow1 
in Britain until t909, when a single specimen was obtained nea 
Rye Harbour in September of that year. Finally, three or fou 
examples of the desert wheatear, sometimes called the desert ch; 
S. deserti), a bird found at different times in North Africa, Palestine 
Arabia, Persia, Baluchistan and North-West India, have bes 
noted in England and Scotland since 1880, when the first specim« 


was recorded from Clackmannan. 
LONG-TAILED TITS. 
Recently, in a popular Southern Coast 
thousand inhabitants, I saw a pair of these charming tits flittir 


town otf filty-to 


bout some trees in a piece of garden close to a public road. ( 
the following day there were four of them. I have never befo 
had experience of these birds in the middle of a large town, b 
probably readers of CouNtTRY LIFE may have seen them in wh 
seems to me a very unfamiliar situation for such lovers of rum 
such-like haunts. In tl 
H. A. BRYDEN. 


places—woods, orchards, thickets and 


country they will approach dwelling-houses. 


A GIFT OF ENGLISH FURNITURE TO THE NATION 


By Percy 


WING to the sudden and unexpected rise—a rise 


unlooked for twenty vears ago—in the value of 
English works of art, the public museums, with 
their limited grants, have found themselves severely handi- 


capped in their efforts in filling the gaps in those parts 
of their collections in which the most marked deficiencies 
exist. The strain has been especially felt with regard to the 
national collection of English furniture, which has been, 





THE GEORGIAN ROOM 
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and still is, far from representative of our native skill ai 
industry. A year or two ago I expressed this feeling freely 
an article in CouNTRY LIFE, and would like to repeat the san 
words now with even stronger emphasis, as during these vea 
1 have seen many instances where furniture, offered at qui 


reasonable prices, which would have been priceless additions 


to our national collection, slip through our hands for tl! 
deplorable want of funds, and bought up by deak 
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who knew they could place it immediately in foreign 
countries. I said: ‘ Bequests of pictures, ceramics, plate and 
foreign furniture have from time to time greatly enriched our 
national collections, but English furniture—distinctive, practical 
and educational as it is—has been curiously withheld from 
our public museums by legacy as well as purchase, so that we 
are singularly behind other nations in possessing these specimens 
of national interest.’”’ An ever-widening body of the public, 
who value and are interested in these things, has begun to realise 
the situation, and several instances of private generosity by way 
of making good these deficiencies have 
recently occurred. Among the most 
notable of these has been the gift to 
the Victoria and Albert Museum of , | ey “Se 
a complete panelled room dating a a 
from the early years of the reign of 
George II. The donors, in this case 
were the National Art Collections 
Fund and_ several private  sub- 
scribers, including Sir William 
Lever, Bart., M.P., the Proprietors 
of Country LIFE, Sir George 
Riddell, Mr. H. Avray Tipping, Mr. 
Emile Mond and Lady Mond. 

The panelling of this room 
came from 27, Hatton Garden, 
E.C., a fine mansion, pulled down in 
1907. The first buildings on the 
Hatton Garden estate were erected 
about the middle of the seventeenth 
century upon the garden of Hatton 
House, Holborn, the residence of 
Sir Christopher Hatton, Queen 
Elizabeth’s Chancellor; and No. 27, 
which stood on the east side of the 
street, was built in 1729-30 by one 
Thomas Milner on ground leased 
from Viscount Hatton. The house 
was fitted throughout with finely- 
panelled rooms, and when, during 
the latter years of its existence, it 
was converted into the City Ortho- 
peedic Hospital, the room now in the 
Museum—the finest in the house 
which was situated on the ground 
floor, with its three windows over- 
looking the garden, was used as 
the committee-room of the hos- 
pital. In rgo8, the year after 
the destruction of the old house, 
the panelling was shown in the 
Palace of Decorative Arts in the 
Franco-British Exhibition among the 
exhibits of Messrs. White, Allom and 
Co., the well-known firm of decorators, 
where it attracted much attention. 
Messrs. Allom, who had retained 
possession of the room, subsequently 
offered it to the Museum on very 
generous terms, and thanks to the 
public-spirited action of the indi- 
viduals named above, it has at 
length become the property of the 
nation. 

The panelling, now re-erected 
in the Museum, is of yellow pine ; 
and it has been so carefully cleaned 
that no trace remains of the 
successive coats of paint of two 
hundred years which had gradually 
obscured its details ; and the 
boldly carved enrichments of the 
mantel-piece, wall-recesses and the 
doorways of the room show now 
to their full advantage. The design 
© the work, which is a_ charac- 
t.ristic example of a sumptuous 
uterior of the period, has been ascribed to the famous 
achitect, James Gibbs (1682 1754). It is impossible to 
overstate what excellent gifts, from every point of view, 
© | English furniture, and very fine rooms such as this one, 
\ ich form a setting to it, are to the nation: and it is to be 
lv ped that the action of these donors may serve as an example 
‘\ other generous-minded members of the public. The public 
lve probably scarcely realised the tmmense rapidity with which 
v.uable English furniture is leaving the country, never to 
te urn ; and it will be little less than a revelation to most people 
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to learn that an increasing quantity of the finest English things 
is being exported year by year, not only to the United States 
the chief buyers, but also to South America, and that the Con 
tinent of Europe likewise has entered into the competition. 
Berlin and Vienna have awakened to the charm of our English 
things. Paris, too, though possessing beautiful native furniture, 
has returned the compliment we formerly paid her, and now 
is bitten with the godt anglais. 

With this constant and increasing absorption, an even more 
rapid rise is inevitable in the value of the limited number of 
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really fine, authentic and untouched pieces that remain—pieces 
of especial historical and artistic importance, from the fact 
that they have escaped restoration and have never been ‘‘ done 
up.”’ And it is imperative that the national collections should 
have a sufficiency of ready money—apart from the public 
funds, the expenditure of which is obviously set about with 
difficulties and delays—to cope with sudden emergencies in 
the case of things that are in the market one day and in America 
thenext. Itis probable that Country Lire has done more than 
any to reveal the wealth of material that England still possesses 
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in the wav of ancient furniture, and there must be few readers 
of Country Lire who have not some such treasures of their 
A channel through which the gifts of the generous may 
be made is the National Art Collections Fund. The society 
(whose office is at 28, Broadway, Westminster), in spite of the 


own 
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many calls upon its resources, subscribed liberally towards the 
purchase of the room which is the subject of this note, and has, 
during the short period of its existence, been instrumental in sav- 
ing many other precious works of art for the nation. It should 
receive the support of every art-lover in the country. 


IN THE GARDEN. 


AN APRIL VIEW BY THE WATER-SIDE 


By WILLIAM ROBINSON 


HOPE to tell vour readers, in summer days, of planting by river 

or lake, or even by the sea, which is so important in lands so 
broken 
the winter, owing to the rank growth of water-side reeds and 


rich in rivers, estuaries and coast-lines as ours. In 


growths, we have to make a clearance now 
and then, and that a bald, look to the 


But this April view will show that we are not bereft of some beauty 


other rampant 


gives shaven water-side. 


before the trees bud and the reeds arise with their graceful wands 
And this delight of the early vear is owing to the naturalisation of 


hardy flowers happy in our clime We begin, most vears, to see 
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G. A. Champion. VIEW BY THE LOWER LAKE 
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some bloom about the last week in February, with the Bayonne 
Daffodil and Henry Irving, and the pretty story goes on usually 
for three months. The past winter brought things earlier, and in 
that there was no gain. Mainly free and easily obtained kinds were 
Emperor, Empress, Tenby and Star Daffodils, 


them. In 


used in quantity 


including mixtures with an occasional rarity among 
the cool, poor soil they grew and increased rapidly, flowering 
finely every year. No preparation of the ground of any kind was 
made, simply opening holes in turf, putting a few roots in each, 
then turning the sod back and trampling it down. When cutting 
green paths along sloping ground we did not even take the trouble 
to make holes, but threw the high and upper side over the roots 


scattered on the lower part of the path or ride. Not overdoing, 
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mind. Work of this kind is spoiled by overdoing—that is to say, 
setting the bulbs out as thick as tiles on a house, without reliet 
or verdure. The turf should exceed the flowers by at least six to one, 

The late M. Edouard André, the most distinguished Frenchman 
in garden design of his day, seeing me planting in a moist hollow 
in a cider orchard full of Cock’s-foot grass, said: ‘‘ Your wild 
gardening will soon come to an end there.’” But by no means so, 
After twenty years they flower beautifully in the hollow, and have 
increased very much. I suppose I may say without exaggeration 
that we put out several tons of the commoner kinds, the most easily 
obtainable, in wood, meadow, by pond-side and stream, and 
every time they have been a delight to the whole place, and have 
even influenced the views around us. So I felt I had done my duty 
in that way, so far as the Narcissi were concerned ; but now Mr. 
George Barr sends me a beautiful series of flowers of new kinds, 
distinct in colour and form, and tells me that they are getting so 
plentiful that one can indulge in them for the wild garden. The 
difficulty is to find a new place, but I think I have found one for 
all these newer kinds on a cool, grassy bank. 

I have always kept to the idea of the wild garden as the surest 
and simplest way of getting rid of the ordinary bedding out of 
spring flowers in gardens common about London and Paris. That 
is troublesome, costly and inartistic, and quite unnecessary if we 
make use of these beautiful hardy flowers outside of the garden 
If we do that in various situations, cold or hot, we gain a great point, 
and that is, the flower garden itself which ought to be always near 
the house for the choicer summer flowers—Roses, Carnations, 
and Lilies, which will not bear the disturbance they are called upon 
to endure if we try to grow them in the usual bedding-out way 
in spring, autumn and winter. As regards spring effects, it is the 
best of all ways and the only way of getting artistic effects in places 
that are anything bigger than the town or cottage garden. By 
this plan the flower garden becomes a real garden all through the 
summer and autumn months and, in mild districts, even often up 
to Christmas. And we get our welcome effects without spoiling 
any ground of real use for farming or garden, by planting 
the rides, ponds, marshy places and deep gills. Some of the 
Daffodils, like the Tenby, do better in sour wet clay than in choice 
garden soil. Something depends on the kind of soil; ours is all 
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clay on a sandstone rock base, not easily worked in wet weather, 
and no Daffodil ever goes back, whereas in light, sour and other 
hot soils they starve. 

We began with the notion that the fiowers were best seen in short 
and green turf. Then soon we found that they looked quite as well 
among the brown bents of the unmown autumn grass. In planting 
Heaths, too, on a rough piece of ground Daffodils were set among 
them many years ago now, and the association of the two has been 
quite happy ever since. The flowers go well with the browns and 
greys of the hardier native Heaths. The Daffodils soon disappear 
after flower time and are in no way against the success of the 
Heath garden. Thieves we have to suffer sometimes, worst when 
they market the flowers, but they do not often come near the house. 
The most ardent lovers of the flowers are gipsies, who last spring 
cleared a deep gill of leaves as well as flowers, with the result 
that there is no bloom this year, for gipsies or any of us. One year 
we feared these amateurs so much that we kept a keeper and dogs at 
night to save the flowers. The florist’s shop-people now ask for the 
leaves, too, as well as the bloom, as a sign of growing taste in flower- 
arrangement, but it is not so good for the grower. We also get some 
beauty from Kingcups, not only in the woods but by the waterside 
and, noble as our common Kingcup is, the new one (Caltha poly- 
petala), which came in of late years, is a distinct and handsome plant. 
I am now putting it in open water and expect fine effects from it. 

Endurance in Grass.—I am asked sometimes what attention or 
lifting these flowers require. The answer is none whatever. No 
dressing, lifting, or nourishing of any kind has ever been given, 
Many groups have been in the same place over twenty years with- 
out showing the least weakness, while getting no more care than 
the Kingcups in the meadow. In growing rare or new kinds in 
good garden soil occasional lifting for increase is usual, but 
in the turf never. But to this end the soil must be right; in 
some dry soils the plants might grow, but cease to flower. They are 
mountain and alpine pasture flowers in nature, soaked with snow 
and rain often until late in summer; hence our watery clime and 
many cool soils suit them well. We may see them in flower 
in the Alps in mid-July, but our snowless winters deceive 
them, and hence we see their welcome flowers before our winter 
leaves us. 


LITERATURE. 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 

CCORDING to the — statistics obligingly compiled 
by the Editor of the “ Dictionary of National 
Biography,’ and placed in front of each volume, 
for twenty men who earn a niche in that temple of 
fame there is only one woman who does so. The 

figures do not strengthen the argument for the “ gay rebellion,” 
but they ought to make us give a very hearty welcome to those 
whose claim is as good as that of the late Octavia Hill. Even 
those who are but slightly interested in the housing and social 
movements of our time know that in them she was a pioneer 
and a pillar apostle. This in itself would draw attention to 
the Life of Octavia Hill as Told in Her Letters (Macmillan), 
which Mr. C. E. Maurice modestly claims to have edited rather 
than to have made into a biography. But were Octavia Hill 
nobody the story here set down would be found entertain- 
ing, and the indiscriminating Editor has done no harm to it 
by his indiscrimination. Let our examination start in the 
orderly and conventional manner with the parentage and birth 
of our heroine. Her father, James Hill, was originally a corn 
dealer at Peterborough by trade. In conjunction with that he 
was a banker. He removed to Wisbeach, was nearly done for 
by the banking panic of 1825, but being then in his energetic 
prime, he brought things round for the time being. Eugenists 
will note that James was a zealous social reformer, who started 
in infant school at Wisbeach, founded a penny paper to 
idvocate social reform and did many other things to show his 
intiring desire to better the condition of the poor. He was 
three times married. ~ His third wife, our subject’s mother 
e had found through enquiry as to the authorship of certain 
ducational articles appearing in the Monthly Repository. 
ictavia’s name was given her because she was the eighth of a long 
ring of daughters he had begotten of his various wives. Thus 
‘ctavia inherited her zeal from both parents. Ruin eventually 
vertook her father owing to another bank panic. Octavia 
herited much of her temperament from him, but got her 
aining from a mother exceptionally well qualified to give it. 
rs. Hill was poor and had therefore to think as much of the 
\seful as the beautiful in educating her children. She began 
i the right way by making them very happy. From the 
1 iscellaneous facts about her childhood we select a few phrases 
t at afford a delightful peep at it: ‘“‘ Those are wonderful 


children,” the author of ** Orion ”’ said to vour Robert Browning 
“ You can talk to them about anything.”” Another comments : 
“| knew it must be done by a Hill; all you do is so original.”’ 
Octavia was the happiest of them all. ‘ Do you know she can 
scarcely walk, she goes leaping as if she were a little kangaroo 
that is because she is such a merry little girl,’’ wrote the mother, 
who about the same time drew the following charming picture 
of a natural childhood : 

Ockev learns to read very nicely She is a very funny little girl; this is 
the way she talks. ‘‘ Mama, I am as hot as if I were on the fire.” ‘* Mama, 
I shall never button this shoe if I were to try till the world is knocked down.”’ 
She says things are as ugly as coal. The other day she told Minnie that she 
should * like to have a field so large that she could run about in it for ever.” 

This is a bit from the life and much better than such 
evidence of precocity as the lines to a dead pigeon—they re- 
mind one too vividly of certain stanzas to a dying frog. We may 
as well say here once and for all that the fault of Mr. Maurice 
as Editor lies in an inability to distinguish between what is 
vital and pregnant and what is irrelevant or superfluous. The 
fashion of allowing letters to tell a tale is better in theory than 
in practice. It has led in this instance to the reproduction 
of much correspondence that has no longer any life in it. To 
wade through all the long letters is a formidable task, especially 
to those whose chief interest lies in noting how the character 
of this devout woman was built up and what influences went 
to the moulding of it. Ruskin was a dominant factor, but the 
story of his relations with Octavia is doled out in fragments. 
He came into her life when she was a girl of fifteen with happy 
memories of a gay, wholesome, outdoor life at Finchley behind 
and the promise of victorious labour in the social cause before 
her. To her girlish fancy the author of ‘“‘ Modern Painters’ 
embodied a high ideal. An American visitor to London has 
left on record the following account of her and her sister’s 
conversation about the great man : 

Some young ladies were expected, and with them about twenty children, 
girls to whom they are teaching some decorative arts. The children played 
in the grounds; the young ladies (Miranda and Octavia) were with us at 
luncheon ; and we had a great deal of talk about Mr. Ruskin, who is a friend 
of theirs. They described his eloquence as a speaker, his earnestness of manner, 
his changing countenance, even when he was silent, as though thoughts grave 
and gay were passing through his mind. It was plain to me that his strong 
intellect and bright fancy were having their true influence on these young 
persons, themselves highly gifted and altogether like-minded, eighteen and 








sixteen or thereabouts—sisters. I was astonished at the strength of intellect 
which they displaved. 

Ruskin appreciated the young girl from the first, became 
her friend and mentor and tried to develop her artistic talent. 
She returned this paternal regard with an almost passionate 
reverence, deeming every syllable he uttered golden, every act 
right and perfect. Yet she was to learn not without disappoint- 
ment that she had not the wherewithal to satisfy the artist’s 
craving. She had philanthropy, self-denial, high spirit, self 
reliance, firmness, a practical business mind, a touch of the 
artist and utter devotion, and yet was forced to the bitter 
conclusion : 

I believe what made me so wretched was the sudden vivid thought of how 
very little pleasure I could ever give Ruskin, even by the most conscientious 
work; that one stanza of Tennyson's was better to him, would teach more that 
he wanted to teach, than all my life’s work 

Misunderstanding was inevitable and yet she was loyal to 
the last. In a fine letter to Mr. Cockerell, dated December 7th, 
1889, she says the last magnanimous word on the matter : 

I think he is right about the forgiveness, and I think it is hard that any of 
you should expect a man, who had the place in the world that he had wh>n he 
knew me as a girl of not fifteen vears, should ask forgiveness. Not for a moment 
do I myself wish it, unless in any way it took away from him the sadness of the 
memory of what he did. I tell you, most distinctly, I do not think there is verv 
much in the whole affair; that is, when the imperfections of earth and speech 
are taken away, I do not think that there will be very much to clear up between 
Mr. Ruskin and m« 
about it, I do seriously assure you I think a merciful silence is at once the best 


Till that time, touched as I am by your chivalrous kindness 


and the most dignified course, for him and m« What has the world to do with 
it, if we both feel silence all that is needed ? There are things that nothing 
will ever put right in this world; and yet they don’t really touch what is right 
for all worlds 

I say this for your sake, that you may feel at peace about it all; else nothing 
would make me say anything. Be at peace about it. Iam. I hope Mr. Ruskin 
is He may he The thing is past, let us bury it; that which the earth will 
not cover, which is not of it, lives in the Eternal Kingdom; and in the thought 
of it earthly imperfections or mistakes seem very small things. 

Miss Octavia Hill was well worth a biography. All the 
world knows the great work she accomplished in housing reform 
and the acquisition of open spaces for the people ; but if she 
had done nothing it would still have been good to make acquaint- 
ance with the clean, whole-hearted, wholesome Englishwoman. 


rHE LAST OF THE NAPOLEONS 
Memoirs of the Prince Imperial, 1856—1879, trom the French 


of Augustin Filon (Heinemann.) 
M. AUGUSTIN FILON has had the task of writing a pathetic footnote to 
the history of the French Empire It opens brilliantly with the rejoicings 
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called forth by the birth of a son and heir to the Emperor. The Parisians 
seemed to go wild with joy; illustrious potentates from every part of the world 
sent in their congratulations. The City of Paris presented a cradle to the 
Prince Imperial, which is now preserved in the Carnavelet Museum. He was 
born on March 16th, 1856. No one then could have imagined the chequered 
career that was before him; yet, had they but known it, there was a sinister, 
but as yet undistinguished figure in the crowd of diplomats who came to con- 
gratulate the happy father and to salute the little Prince. France had scarcely 
learned to know the name of Count Bismarck-Schoenhausen, the second Pleni- 
potentiary of Prussia at the Congress of Paris. Fourteen years of happy 
boyhood were to be allowed to the Prince. During their course he gave 
ample promise of what be was afterwards to become—a born horseman, bold and 
brave and handsome. Mercifully, perhaps, he was kept in a kind of fool’s 
Paradise, even after war had broken out between Prussia and France 
Ou. the high-spirited boy the truth was impressed at last, with all the horrors 
of defeat and flight. Had he only been ten years older, it ts possible that the 
course of history might have been changed. He came with his mother, the Empress 
Eugénie, to Chislehurst in Kent, and though his faithful heart was ever with 
his own country, he learned in time to like his English surroundings. Nevertheless, 
it is practically certain that he would have returned, and very likely succeeded 
in re-establishing the Napoleonic Dynasty; but then came his adventurous 
xccompaniment of Lord Chelmsford in the expedition to Zululand. Rumour 
and calumny were very busy after his tragic death, trying to play havoc with 
reputations that hitherto had been unblemished. It was said by his enemies 
that the Prince had shown the white feather. The answer to that slander is 
contained in the report made by Captain Molyneux, Aide-de-camp to Lord Chelms- 
ford. It is couched in the cold official language which is traditionally used in 
the English Army, and is absolutely conclusive. ‘* At nine o'clock,” he says, 

Captain Cochrane drew my attention and that of Surgeon-Major Scott to 
another body at the bottom of a donga, which on examination was recognised 
as that of his Imperial Highness. He was about two hundred yards north- 
east of the krall. The body was stripped bare except for a gold chain 
with medallions, which was about his neck. His sabre, his revolver, his helmet, 
and his other clothes had disappeared, but we found in the grass his spurs with 
their straps, and a sock marked N. 
ull in front, and the marks on the ground as on the spurs indicated a desperate 
resistance.”” There could be no doubt, then, that the brave Prince met a soldier's 
end with a soldier’s courage. More than a life was concluded on that fatal day 
The hopes of restoring a dynasty were ended, and what remained to the Empress 


The body had seventeen wounds, 


and her friends consisted only of memory and regret 


MR. R.GORE’S . 
STABLE, FINDON. 


UCH as fortified places serve to attract invading 
armies, so good galloping ground acts as a magnet 
to trainers. Thus it is that race-horses have 

always been trained at, or in the immediate neighbourhood 
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of, Findon. There John Porter—there is only 
one John Porter—spent ten years of his life, 
associated with William Goater, in the training 
and management of many famous horses, among 
them Virago, who won the City and Suburban 
and the Great Metropolitan Stakes in the course 
of one day’s racing (both races were then run on 
the same day), and Ranger, winner of the first 
race for the Grand Prix de Paris. Reminiscences 
—Findon is full of them—are all very well in 
their way; but just now it is the present, not 
the past, with which we have to deal, and in 
the present history of Findon the principal place 
must be given to Mr. Robert Gore and the 
‘chasers for whose training and education he is 
responsible. Born in 1859, “‘ Bob” Gore—he 
had always been “ Bob’’—had the love of 
horses and riding bred in him, a _ statement 
which, seeing that he is an Irishman and a 
gentleman, is almost superfluous. He might- 
probably would—by now have been a Field- 
Marshal but for having failed to pass the 
preliminary examination for the Army. Some 
soldiering he did—five years of it—in the Militia. 
But horses—’chasers—were always in his mind, 
and after helping his brother Hugh with the 
schooling and training of his horses, among 
them Sugar Plum and Greek Girl, he went for 
a time to the Linde at Eyrefield, a stable for 
which the famous Beasley brothers were then 
riding. What Linde did not know about the 
making and training of a ’chaser was not worth 
knowing, and it is needless to add_ that 
a pupil as enthusiastic as Robert Gore had 
picked up a good store of knowledge by the 
time that he went, in 1884, to live with Mr. 
William Moreland at Cheltenham. There he 
stayed for about five years, when an acquaint- 
anceship formed with Herr Ochlschlager started 
him off on a long, varied and successful career as 
a gentleman rider in Germany, Austria, Russia 
and Denmark. Settling down again at home, 
after roving about for eleven years, Mr. Gore went 
to live with “Garry” and William Moore at 
Winchester, where he remained until 1899, when, 
having become the owner of his present residence, 
he moved there with a small string of horses. 
To these, others, mostly from Ireland, were 
soon added, among them Friary, General Peace 
(a “nailer” over hurdles), Shipshape and 
Elfrida. Then Mr. (now Sir) C. Assheton-Smith 
and, formerly, Mr. Charles Duff (‘‘ Cloister ’’ Duff) 
joined the stable, and with the purchase of such 
horses as Jerry M., Cackler and Holy War gave 
Mr. Gore an opportunity for showing what he 
could do when he had good material with which 
to work. If asked, Mr. Gore would tell us he 
thinks that the best horse he has ever trained was 
Jerry M. It may be, too, that no better ‘chaser 
has ever looked through a bridle, for the winning 
of the big French steeplechase, as well as our own 
Grand National, may surely be said to have set 
the seal on the fame of the son of Walmsgate. It 
was distinctly unfortunate that, overtaken at last 
by the infirmity which had always been hanging 
over him, Jerry M. could not run at Aintree this 
year; but Covertcoat was there to come to the 
rescue, and, sent out in the very pink of condition, 
thoroughly schooled and well ridden into the 
bargain, succeeded in placing another Grand 
National to the credit of the Findon trainer. 
There has, by the way, been considerable dis- 
ussion as to the size of the fences at Aintree, 
ind what Mr. Gore thinks about them is that they 
ire now stiffer, more stiffly built up than when 
loister won, and certainly stiffer than when the 
‘rench five year old Lutteur II. showed a clean 
air of heels to the pick of our English ’chasers. 
Among the five-and-twenty horses now under 
ir. Gore’s care— other than Covertcoat — is 
sernstein, a very smart young horse over hurdles, 
nd likely enough one of these days, when he has 
iad time to develop and furnish, to be a worthy 
uccessor to, well! not perhaps to. Jerry M., but to 
ither winners of the Grand National. Fomelhaut 
» another for whom time will do much, as, 
ideed, it should for Flaxseed. 
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As will be seen by the “ fence ’’’ shown in the 
illustration which is reproduced! on this page, 
Mr. Gore takes care to put a finishing touch to 





A NATIONAL FENCE AT FINDON 
the “‘ schooling’ of a Findon-trained candidate 


for the Grand National, and the general sound 
ness of his methods is proved by the fact that it 
is rarely that a ‘chaser trained by him comes to 
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grief. It may, indeed, be safely said that a horse 
trained by “‘ Bob ’”’ Gore carries with him a certifi 
cate of “‘ fitness’’ both as regards condition and 
ability to jump. Among the owners whose horses 
are trained by Mr. Gore are Lord Sefton, Lord 
H. Nevill, Sir C. Assheton-Smith, Mr. P. Nelk« 
Mr. L. Clow, Mr. R. W. Burrows, Mr. Douglas 
Clarke and Mr. H. St. John. It is their and Mr 
Gore’s good fortune to be able to avail themselves 
of the services of E. Pigott, than whom there is no 
better cross-country jockey now riding. 


SMALL HOLDERS . .. 
COTTAGES. 


on tl! 


E have already commented 
Report of the Departmental Cor 
mittee appointed by the Board 

Agriculture to consider the equipme! 
of small holdings. There remain 
however, something to be said with regard to t! 
plans bound up with the Report, the evidence abo 
materials and 
disappointing. A few of them show extraordina 
disregard for architectural decency, and it is 
be hoped that their inclusion will not lead sn 


bye-laws. The plans are frank 
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holders to copy elevations so needlessly ugly. For some reason 
not at all apparent, the authorship of the plans is given in 
some cases and withheld in others; a uniform practice would 
surely have been better. The plans illustrated cannot be said 
to be fairly representative of what is being done to give 
the small holder a sound and seemly-looking home. The 
committee shows a wise doubt as to the desirability of 
single-storey cottages; except in rare instances they must be 
more costly than two-storey buildings. In this connection atten- 
tion must be drawn to the concrete bungalow built at Messrs. 
Rowntree’s Model Village near York. Mr. W. J. Swain, architect, 
has succeeded in building a cottage containing three bedrooms, 
living-room, scullery, pantry, coal place and bath-room for ninety 
pounds, exclusive of profit. Photographs of this cottage have been 
shown in a contemporary, and it is enough to say that the 
provision of many more like it would be a serious disaster to the 
amenities of the country-side. Each side of the building was cast 
in the form of a large slab in a horizontal mould. The concrete 
was reinforced with ordinary steel rods and barbed wire. The 
walls, when finished, were raised to the vertical and the corners 
concreted together. The roof was also of reinforced concrete 
slabs. It is claimed that this construction will give a dry and 
weather-tight cottage; but we take leave to doubt this. The 
committee did not see this cottage, but their general impression 
of concrete building is that there is great danger of damp getting 
through from outside, of condensation within and of extremes of 
temperature owing to the thin walls. They are, however, hopeful 
that progress will be made with concrete building. Our feeling 
is that, for scattered cottages in rural districts, brick will continue 
to be the best material for along time tocome. Reinforced concrete 
needs a skill in building which cannot be expected from the little 
country builder. The present writer’s experience of the use of 
flat concrete roofs on a large scale in industrial dwellings goes to 
show that they are wholly unsatisfactory unless covered with 
asphalte, and if the latter is employed, the cost involved is greater 
than with a tiled or slated roof. Mr. Clough’s experience, as 
given in his evidence, was altogether in favour of Bridgwater tiles 
(a form of pantile), and a roof of this kind has a good appearance, 
which a flat roof can never have. 

On the subject of bye-laws the committee’s conclusions are 
eminently sound. They re-state the grave objection of applying 
to rural districts bye-laws which were devised to meet urban needs, 
and make three practical suggestions: (1) That existing bye-laws 
where they are obsolete or unduly restrictive should be revised at 
once, power being given to the Local Government Board to insist 
on this much-needed reform. (2) That bye-laws applicable to urban 
districts should be excluded from operation where building develop- 
ment proceeds with a restriction in the number of houses to the 
acre. In such cases a separate code approximating to the ordinary 
rural bye-laws (to which no reasonable objection can be taken) 
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should automatically come into force. (3) That provision should 
be made for appeals to the Local Government Board to suspend 
any bye-laws in a particular case without affecting their general 
applicability. Put shortly, this means that more elasticity is 
required. It should not be beyond the power of the Local Govern- 
ment Board to deal with the situation on these eminently reason- 
able lines. 

Some interesting evidence is furnished of a visit by a sub- 
committee to Sweden to study small holders’ homes. Timber 





COTTAGE FOR A SMALL HOLDER. 


is largely used there not only for farm buildings, but also for the 
houses themselves. It is doubtful, however, whether we can expect 
so drastic a revision of bye-laws as would be necessary to make 
timber houses possible in England. In Sweden apparently a patent 
concrete block is used, which allows an almost continuous air-space 
between the outer and inner skins of the wall. It is unfortunate that 
some further particulars were not given of this, as it might obviate 
the difficulty of securing a dry wall, which, so far, has militated 
against a wide adoption of building with concrete blocks. L. W. 


GREEN. 


By Horace HuTCHINSON AND BERNARD DARWIN 


MUNICIPAL GOLF IN ENGLAND. 

URING the last fifteen years the game of golf has 
ceased to be merely fashionable, and become popular 
in the best and fullest sense of the word. Scotland 
is, of course, the home of public golf. The municipal 
courses in Glasgow and Edinburgh are astonishingly 

successful. Take, for instance, Edinburgh. The charges vary 
from 1d. for nine holes at Saughton or Portobello to 3d. for the 
glory of engaging in eighteen holes on the Braids Hills, which is 
unquestionably one of the finest inland courses in the world. 
All sections of the community are to be seen on these greens ; 
last year 218,684 rounds were played, and the receipts amounted 
to {1,622. As regards the diversity of the clientéle and the 
strength of the support of the purely artisan classes, the two 
public courses in Nottingham afford the nearest parallel in 
England to the position of affairs in Scotland. Bulwell Forest, 
the older of the two Nottingham municipal greens, has produced 
fully twenty men who now hold posts as professionals to clubs ; 
it is doubtful whether any other nursery of the game has sent 
sO many accomplished players into the field of professional 
competition. For years the miners have been very keen on 
golf, and at one time nearly every artisan in the Bulwell district 
was a miner. Such men as Ned Elliott, Sam Smith, James 
Leatherhead and others, who remained amateurs, were very 
nearly as good as any amateurs of their day. Such, at least, 
was the opinion of good judges who had seen the best 
players on many links. At the present period all classes of 


working men pursue the game at Bulwell. The course is short, 
judged by the modern standard, but with its thick gorse, that 
punishes all but the shot that carries and carries straight, 
its pits and its bunkers and its small greens, it is by no means 
easy. Tom Williamson and Wilfred Reid, both Internationals, 
are among the products of Bulwell. Williamson’s father 
used to be the local station-master, and one of the most 
enthusiastic golfers in the district. Sometimes, so the story 
goes, his matches were interrupted by the appearance of 
a train, when it became politic for him to seek refuge 
in the gorse and remove his official cap; but we may be sure 
that he was a good station-master, since he was, by common 
consent, a fine man with whom to go round the links. There 
are now four generations of golfers among the Reids, namely, 
the grandfather, father and daughter of Wilfred Reid, who 
is the professional at Banstead. Here, surely, is a chance 
for a family foursome. 

The Nottingham Corporation took over the Bulwell Forest 
course from the Nottinghamshire Club when the _ latter 
removed to Hollinwell about twelve years ago. To mem- 
bers of the Bulwell Artisans’ Club season tickets are issued 
at 6s. per annum! Ordinary season tickets cost {1 11s. 6d. for 
men and fr 1s. for ladies; day tickets are rs. 6d. each, and 
single round tickets 1s. each. Last year about 2,500 tickets 
were issued. The congestion at Bulwell Forest necessitated 
the provision of the second public course at Bulwell Hall, a 
short distance away, which is over 6,o00yds. in length. In 
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Ig12 these two links produced a revenue of {1,450. 
[he oldest centre of public golf in England is Bourne- 


mouth There, also, the Corporation has two courses. 
That in Meyrick Park was laid out in 1894 by the late 
fom Dunn. The original cost was met by the proceeds of 


the sale of surplus land, and so well have holiday visitors 
and local people supported the venture under a tariff of Is. 
per round or {1 5s. per annum that it has proved a splendid 
municipal enterprise. Meyrick Park is a short course (in fact, 
its length is only 4,635yds., and ten or eleven of the greens can 
be reached from the tees by a good driver), but there is such 
a wealth of gorse that the erratic player enjoys plenty of 
excitement. The second course, at Queen’s Park, is 6,117yds. 
long and distinctly good. In fact, it has won the admiration 
of many distinguished golfers who have played on it. 

London has moved exceedingly cautiously in the matter 
of public golf, but the London County Council’s course in 
Hainault Forest has attracted many players, in spite of the fact 
that it is hardly the last word in accessibility. Designed by 
J. H. Taylor only a few years ago, it affords scope for fine golf, 
although Taylor could have made it even better if he had been 
able to utilise one particular area of ground on which his eye 
had rested at the outset. Still, it is good, and, on Saturday 
afternoons particularly, it is generally fairly full. During the 
year ending March 31st last 7,300 paid for whole rounds and 
1,605 for half-rounds. 

The City Corporation’s course at Chingford is a triumph 
lor metropolitan municipal golf, even though the charges are 
not light. At least a round costs Is.; a day ticket, 2s. 6d. ; 
and a season ticket, {2 2s. There is no play in July or August 
or on Easter Monday or Whit Monday, and everybody who 
pursues the game at Chingford has to wear a red coat. If he 
possess no such garment, he puts down 6d. and hires one, 
which may or may not fit him. In spite of these disadvantages 
nearly 14,000 rounds were played by members of the general 
public during t912. The Royal Epping Forest Club, numbering 
about 350 members, who have the privilege of regarding Ching- 
ford as their home course, and season ticket holders, do not 
register their rounds. It is a charming spot where the golf is 
unsophisticated, and, on the whole, very interesting ; the course 
is long enough for most people, and straightness is essential 
to success. 

Manchester has made an excellent start with its course at 
Heaton Park, which is a test of stamina as well as of skill, since 
the undulations are very severe. A source of considerable 
trouble is the fact that the first hole demands a drive across a 
small lake. There is no option. Many of the players are 
novices and the majority are inefficient, so the visitors to 
Heaton Park who ordinarily take no interest in golf sometimes 
find amusement in assembling on rising ground above the first 
tee and watching the feverish efforts of errant players to rescue 
rubber-cores from the water. 

The Liverpool municipal links at Bowring Estate, Roby, 
which was presented to the Corporation by Sir William Bowring, 
has attracted an average of about three hundred players per 
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weekdays. Southport, too, recently established a Corporation 
course of nine holes, and already the success of the movement 
has exceeded expectations. 

At Newcastle-on-Tyne there is a course which is absolutely 
free, and which is appreciated accordingly. It is on the great 
open space known as the Town Moor, and although it is main- 
tained by the Newcastle United Golf Club, who have a mem- 
bership of 500 and whose annual subscription is 12s. 6d., any- 
body has the right to play on the course for nothing. The one 
privilege of members is that, on busy days, they have three 
places in the ballot to every one that is given to non-members. 
On summer evenings the green is packed with clerks, shop 
assistants and others who are keen golfers. The greens are beau- 
tiful and the turf excellent, but there is an unfortunate absence 
of bunkers. Still, it is a wonderful centre of cheap golf. 

At Brighton there is already a capital municipal course of 
eighteen holes, while at Harrogate the Town Council have 
decided to convert a farm of 300 acres into a municipal golf 
course, and the tenant has been given notice so that the links 
architect may set to work. The site is close to the centre of 
the town, and the turf is ideal for the purpose. The Sunderland 
Town Council have decided to inaugurate a public course at 
Roker, while the Parks Committee in Birmingham are consider- 
ing the question of laying out a course at Castle Bromwich, 
and are obtaining information on the subject from other 
cities and towns. The Great Yarmouth Corporation have 
resolved to possess themselves of a public course of nine 
holes. Surely, then, there is reason for saying that the 
dream of municipal golf for the English people is at length 
coming true ? R. E. HOwARD. 


MR. ABE MITCHELL STILL AN AMATEUR. 

WE owe a great deal to Mr. Abe Mitchell. Just at that time when golfing 
news was most dull and the golfing scribe had to search furthest for his daily 
crumb of copy, he announced his intention to turn professional, and no end of 
articles and notes were written on and about that contemplated change. But 
he has not crossed the Rubicon even yet, and his latest intent is to delay that 
crossing until the next amateur championship is over, and he is perhaps holder of 
the title. Then he will, no doubt, have his shot at the open championship also, 
and by the time that is over he will be ready to take up his professional duties in 
a post which, I understand, is more or less arranged for him. It has never 
happened yet that the holder of the amateur championship has gone over to the 
professionals ; it has never happened yet that even an ex-amateur champion has 
joined the professionals. Maybe Mr. Mitchell will change all that when he drops 
the status that gives him the distinguishing “‘ Mr.”” before his name. It may be 
a distinction without a difference, but it is not without its uses. 


AND HE STILL “STABS’’ HIS PUTTS. 

Mr. Mitchell is playing most of the game very finely just now—driving as 
far as ever, which is to say very far, and getting close up to the hole with his 
approaches. It is when he gets thus close that his troubles begin—he would 
not be a human golfer if he had no troubles. He has that habit of “ stabbing” 
his putts which cannot be called a good one, though he stabs the ball into the 
hole often enough when all is going well. It is when all is not going just quit 
well that the “ stabbing” has the revenge which bad habits always take in the 
long run. Of late Mr. Mitchell has been trying to correct the tendency by using 
an aluminium putter, with which stabbing is so much opposed to the right way 
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week since the opening in August, 1912. There are nine holes, 
of a length of 2,555yds. (the green is shortly to be extended 
to 3,000yds.), and the charge is 6d. for eighteen holes, which 
is moderate as such things go in England. Hard by, at New 
Brighton, is another successful public course. It is laid out in 
Warren Park, and it abuts on the seashore. There are eighteen 
holes, for which residents pay 6d. and visitors 1s. 6d. There is 
no Sunday play; yet the receipts during 1912 amounted to 
£800, so that it is clear that plenty of golf takes place on 


x 
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of using the club that it might be thought an impossibility. But this inveterat: 
stabber finds the habit stronger than the suggestion of the club, and he stab 
even with the aluminium, and with a result that is not admirable. The strok 
has to be smooth with the wooden putter, even if it be “‘ made of aluminium,’ 
as has been bullishly said. If a man has to stab, he had better stick to the col 
iron. H. G. H. 
A UNIQUE MATCH. 

I lately constituted the entire body of spectators at a match of a rath: 
remarkable and interesting character. One player undertook to play the bett« 
ball of three others over thirty-six holes on the condition that he should be allow 
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to play one stroke over again at every hole. I must respect the anonymity ot 
a private match, and will only say that A, the single player, is a very fine golfer 
indeed—I suppose his handicap would be in the neighbourhood of plus 4— 
and that B, C and D, the allies, are all a little better than scratch. I should 
add that A had to make up his mind immediately after playing the stroke whether 
he would play it over again; he was not allowed to walk forward and inspect 
the lie, but had to decide as best he could. 
for the triple alliance by 2 
many 
B, C 
5 up 
ind 6 up with 17 to 
play ; then they so 


The result of the match was a win 


up and 1 to plav: but it was only arrived at after 
vicissitudes. 
and D were 


at lunch time 


far collapsed, and 
A took so full an 
advantage of their 
collapse that the 
match was all 
square with four to 
go. Then A made 
a couple of slips 


and was just beaten 
after all 

THE VALUE 
OF THE SECOND 

CHANCE. 

The 
thing to see 
of course, the 
method in which A 
used his spare stroke, 


interesting 


was, 


and further to try 

and estimate the 

value of this second te 
chance. A_ very 4 = 

fine judge of the ak { 

game had said 

beforehand that CHINGFORD: THE STREAM 


it was worth a half; 

but, as far as this match was concerned, 1 do not think it was nearly so valuable 
as that. In the morning round A, who was playing fairly but not really well, 
had thirteen shots over again, and it was only as to two of them that one could 
definitely say that he had derived an advantage. 
approach shot, he essayed it over again, he showed a curious tendency to make 
exactly the same mistake ; twice he put his second ball into the very same bunker 
as the first. Again—and this was rather surprising—he did not seem to profit 
a great deal by recalling his approach putt. 
would have been a tremendously valuable privilege, but, as with the bunker, 


When, having played a bad 


This, one would have thought, 
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there was a tendency for history to repeat itself. The conclusion I came to 
was this, that the second chance was of far the greatest value when the player 
never availed himself of it at all' Several times he was left with a nasty difficult 
putt of six to eight feet, and every time he sent the ball rattling against the 
back of the tin had the spare stroke up his sleeve, he went 
boldly at the putt, and we all know how profitable that is if we can only do it. 


A QUESTION OF TACTICS. 


»ther hand, when he did fail to hole out at short or shortest 


Just because he 


On the range, 


and so had a second 
hardly 
The 


was 


attempt, he 

evel succeed d 
second shot 
hy f/ TV nearly always 


than the first. If there 


worse 


is any moral to be 
deduced from this 
fact, it is that we 
seldom miss short 
putts because we 


mistake the line, 


but because we do 
not hit the ball clean, 
and in that regard 


our failure, by breed- 
timidity, 
makes a second more 


ing only 


likely No doubt 
there is a great deal 
to be learnt as to the 
best way of playing 
this kind of match ; 
A had to buy his 
experience as he 
went along, and in 
the second round he 


altered 
tactics In the 
morning he had tried, 
rather 


somewhat 
his 
THE FIFTEENTH GREEN. cautiously, 
to get somewhere 
on the green with his approach and save up the spare shot for the putting. In 
the afternoon, on the contrary, he went out very boldly for the hole with the 
approach shot, trying at all hazards to be as near the hole as he possibly could 
This policy was decidedly more successful, and, indeed, the advantage of playing 
a difficult iron shot with the knowledge that all is not necessarily lost in case of 
failure is obvious. Personally, I am inclined to think that the alliance would 
win much more often than not, especially as on this occasion one of them was 
merely a passenger and ought to have been in bed rather than on the courss 


However, another A is, I believe, going to try again, and we shall see B. D. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


AND THE 


EDITOR OF 


EGGS PEREGRINE 
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To THE Lirt 
Sir,—Mr. Walpole Bond's observation of the way the peregrine falcon lays 
ber eggs interests me. [I thought I was safe in concluding that one egg on 
April 7th and four on April 11th meant one egg a day and must admit that the 
possibility of the falcon laying two eggs in one day had not occurred to me. I 
wonder if, from his great experience as an egg-collector, he can throw any light 
on my surmise that it should be possible to trace the sexual difference in size 
of the young back to the egg. 
of the eggs would disclose it, 


I think it highly probable that careful weighing 
and as by analogy the sexual difference should be 
most marked towards the end of embryonic life, I think weighing towards the end 
His 
remarks about the illustrations destroy a fond illusion I have hitherto held that 
vith the exception of one by my friend, Mr. H. B. Macpherson, they are from 
only photographs taken of the 
HEATHERLEY. 


{ incubation would determine the proportion of the sexes in the brood. 


the ever peregrines at eyrie.— FRANCIS 


THE TWO-ROQMED COTTAGE. 
{To tHe Epiror or “‘ Country Lire.’’] 
Sin,—Your Leader of April r9th strongly recommends the abolition of the 
two-roomed cottage; and I venture to write for information on 
ither than for My experience in 
f the Poor, etc.) leads me to believe that more, rather than less, two-roomed 
ittages (of course, of good construction) are needed in the country-side. When 
cottage of this type is reported for a closing order to be made, it is generally 
und to be tenanted by an old person, who, on its closure, can find no home 
it the workhouse. 
give them house-room, can manage with an old age pension in a two-roomed 
ttage ; they have no use nor wish for three or four rooms, nor money to pay 
it for waste rooms. 
their only refuge. Nor is it clear to me why single men or young married 
uples with, say, two children under four should not be allowed to start life 
such a cottage ; when the children get older or more numerous (and presumably 
weekly wage increases), the authorities have ample powers to prevent over- 
wding, and, as far as I can see, exercise them. Besides, the children do not 
vayscome. The problem of rural housing is not to be solved by forcing every- 
into the same-sized cottage, irrespective of his individual needs ; 
the old almshouses were wiser. 


this view, 


its criticism. various capacities (Guardian 


An old labourer, or old couple who have no children near 


If no two-roomed cottages are available, the ‘‘ house ” 


the builders 
A good large living-kitchen, an airy bedroom 
rit, ascullery and wash-house, and (what is far more important than a couple 
xtra rooms) twenty poles or a rood of garden round them, could be made an 


ideal home for a large fraction of the agricultural population, and ease the strain 
of providing larger cottages for the larger families.—G. H. | 


[We are in complete agreement with our correspondent. It was only to 
show what advance had been made that we referred to the fact that, while 
reformers of last generation attacked the one-roomed cottage, those of to-day 
direct their onslaught to the two-roomed on« Ep 

THE AGE OF RED DEER. 
{To tHe Epiror or “ Country Lire.” 
Sir,—In the letter on this subject published a short time ago in Country 


Lire no reference was made to the part played by the teeth in limiting the term 
of the natural life of a wild animal. As a matter of fact, the cheek-teeth—that 
is to say, the molars and pre-molars (which, with the exception of the tusks o1 
canines, are the only ones present in the upper jaw of a stag)—are all-important 
in the matter of the duration of life, and when they become so worn down or so 
decayed that they are useless for masticating food, the animal must, ipso facto, 
soon perish from starvation and emaciation, although it is probable that, in most 
cases at any rate, such moribund animals are put to death by their fellows 
From this it follows that the relative duration of life in an herbivorous animal 
is absolutely dependent upon the relative capacity of the molar teeth for resisting 
the effects of wear and tear Now, the greater the height of the crowns of these 
teeth, the longer the time they are capable of resisting such wear and tear, 
assuming, of course, that the nature of the food is approximately the same 
in the species selected for comparison. If, for instance, we examine the skull 
of a horse which has just attained full maturity, we shall find that the cheek- 
teeth form solid quadrangular prisms of between two and three inches in height. 
On the other hand, the corresponding teeth of a deer at the same relative time 
of life have very much shorter crowns. Nor is this all, for while a horse’s uppet 
molars have the interstices between the columns of enamel and dentine com- 
pletely filled up by a third substance which naturalists term cement, in the 
molars of a deer there is little or no cement, so that the constituent columns 
are separated by open channels or valleys, thereby manifestly increasing the 
rate at which the teeth are worn away. Prima facie, there is every reason to 
believe that the life of a stag must be considerably shorter than that of a horse, 
even when account is taken of the harder nature of the food of most domesticated 
horses, which causes an unduly rapid rate of wear in the teeth. Now, a horse, 
as we know, seldom lives longer than from about twenty-five to thirty years 
(although there are exceptions); and the natural presumption, therefore, is 
that the life ot a stag is shorter. With a view of testing this theoretical con- 
clusion by fact, I have had taken a photograph of the palate of the skull of a 
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tag exhibited in the central hall of the Natural History Museum, of which the 
ige is approximately known. This stag was kept under observation for a period 
of fourteen years (1887-1898), its shed antlers, thirteen pairs of which are ex- 
hibited in the Museum, being annually collected, and was about fifteen years 
ld at the time of its death, as the result of an accident As shown in the 
photograph, its teeth are in a very much worn and decadent condition, the 


crowns of the three pre-molars (of which the third on the left side has fallen out) 
ving more than half worn down; while three of the molars (first and second 
m the right and second on the left) have dropped from their sockets, and the 
last on each side is nearly worn out, being cut almost in two by a deep transverse 
channel Possibly—nay, probably—the bad condition and shedding of the 
teeth may be due in part to the animal having been fed on food other than grass 
ind leaves in winter, which may have also somewhat accelerated the rate of 
wear, But making all due allowance for this, it seems evident that at the time 
it met its accidental death this stag was not very far off the term of its natural 
lite Phat it could not have lived another ten years appears practically certain 
Chis conclusion accords well with the statement in Bell’s “ British Quadrupeds,” 
that park deer reach their prime at about twelve years and seldom live to twenty 
years; and it also lends support to the 
suggestion that the duration of life in the 
wild state is but little longer Possibly 
indeed, it may be shorter I am _ told, 
however, that there is a reputed instance 
of a Seotch red deer calving at the age of 
twenty-one Judging from the height and 
structure of the crowns of their molars, it is 
probable that cattle are longer-lived animals 
than red deer G. P. Sanderson even went 
so far as to suggest that the wild Indian 
gaur, or bison, might live half a century 
but this is very problematical.—R. | 


BAT FLYING IN SUNSHINI 
To tue Eprror or “ Country Luire.”’) 


SIR, In reference to recent corre spondence 


on this subject, permit me to record that 





shortly before noon to-day I saw a pipi- 


4 , strelle hawking for flies over a small pond 
TEETH NEARLY WORN 


OUT AT 1s YEARS OLD in my orchard, in brilliant, warm sunshine 


After two or three turns it disappeared 
it my approach, although I had an opportunity of seeing it quite close 
Such an occurrence at this season of the year is, I believe, very uncommon : 


it all events, it is the only one I have witnessed L 


rHI PAINTED HOUSI 

To tHe Eprror or “* Country Lire.” 
Sir,—I am sending a photograph of a very extraordinary and distinctly clever 
form of house decoration The formerly blank side of this house, which is 
situated in Locarno on Lake Maggiore, has been painted to represent the front 
entrance to a gentleman's villa It is difficult to say which portion ot the paint- 
ing is the most deceptive—the loggia, the windows with their bottle-glass panes 
and the projecting side column all stand out in such wonderful relief. In reality, 
to the passer-by, I think that the big column on the right with its gargoyle 
and cornice are quite the most deceptive, for until one has walked right up to 
the edge of the building it is really impossible to say whether it is a built-out 
portion or not. As a matter of fact, the entire effect is due to the artist ; the 
whole face from roof to ground is a perfectly flat surface of cement Looking 
into the other details, the foliage on the arbour, the staircase and the statue of 
Cupid are not quite so good, as it would naturally be a much greater feat to obtain 
sufficient relief All the remaining items of decoration are very cleverly executed 

the serpent panel, the coat-of-arms and the various forms of sculptured 
masonry, even to the small round window under the eave of the roof. The house, 
though belonging to an old Locarno family, is leased to a saddler, and his sign, 
i horse’s head, may be seen overhanging the street Many of the houses in the 





THE PAINTED HOUSI A SUCCESSFUL ILLUSION, 
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town are highly 
decorated, as one 
can see by the 
small villa to the 
left, but this par- 
ticular building is 
quite unique 
Moreover, what 
would have been 
ordinarily an 
ugly corner of 
the street has 
been converted 
into a decidedly 
quaint and 
picturesque spot, 
since the colour- 
ing Is in pertect 
harmony with 
the surround- 
ings. — Eric S 
HERVEY 


A kKELIC OF 


THE PAST. 
lo tue Epiror. 
Srr, In the 


middle storey of 
an old church 
tower (in a 
village near 
Wickhata Market 
in Suffolk) is an 
id iron stand 
about a yard 
high, which I 
conclude to be an 





ancient cresset, 


which, when filled 


with se AN ANCIENT CRESSET. 
tible material, 
would be used as a beacon on top of the tower. I enclose a photograph 


thinking perhaps it might be interesting.—L. A. Simpson. 

WHAT BECOMES OF THE EMIGRANT? 

To tHe Epiror or “ Country Lire.” 

Sir,—Those who have read the Duke of Marlborough’s recent pamphlet, “* The 
Land,” will have noticed a reference to a statement by the Board of Trade 
that the wheat supply of England is “ essentially transient in character.” This 
appealed very much to myself, as a statistical enthusiast of my acquaintance 
carried out, not long since, an examination of the New South Wales wheat area 
with considerable detail. In the course of fifty years or so it was found that the 
acres of this useful cereal had gradually traversed a good part of the State from 
east to west, to have lost some of their number on the way, and to show now 
symptoms at least of shrinkage as regards yield. Could the centre of the wheat 
area be calculated out as the United States census authorities reckon their 
‘centre of population,” it would very possibly be found that the point in 
question has travelled more than a hundred miles westward in the period indi- 
cated. However this may be, on looking carefully into pages 257-261 of the 
“New South Wales Official Year Book, 1908-9,” it would seem that further 
movement is impossible for the present. Necessarily, the cultivators of this 
crop are now working on quite different ground to that occupied by the corn- 
growers of fifty years ago. Not only have the individuals changed, but collectively 
there has been a change as well. Now, in following up the history of emigrants 
and their descendants, many a like transient phenomenon 
is encountered. Turning, for example, to Canada, the new 
census reveals a remarkable shrinkage in the rural popula- 
tion of the four Eastern Provinces (taken together). These 
are Nova Scotia, Ontario, Quebec and Prince Edward 
Island. True, the last-named is the smallest province of the 
Dominion, but it can hardly be matter for congratulation 
that not only is there depopulation, but that this is pro 
ceeding at a considerably accelerated rate. So much so, 
indeed, that for this particular province the gain even for 
urban population has been less than a score of persons i 
the ten years! If the state of matters in Ontario b 
scrutinised, it comes to light that nearly half of th 
electoral districts have lost rather than gained in numbers 
These, of course, vary in size, but the total extent 
country thus affected or threatened is larger than the main 
land of Scotland and would approach thrice the area 
Sardinia. It has been stated that when the Englishma 
emigrates he stays on the soil. I must confess I do n 
know on what evidential basis this may rest, but t! 
interesting Blue book promised by the Registrar-Gene! 
as a continuation of the ‘ Census of the British Empire 
will no doubt throw light on the question. In the late 
available issue (1906) of this valuable work (page 22) 
the following remark: ‘“‘ There is an_ ever-increas 
tendency among most European populations to cong! 
gate in urban areas. This aggregation in cities a 
consequent depopulation of rural areas presents am« 
the older countries one of the most important so 
difficulties of the day. For this reason the informat 
afforded by the Colonial census returns as to the urban 
rural distribution of population possesses special interes 
I fail altogether to follow even such high author 
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in confining this observation to order countries, for a careful examination of the 
official statistics of Australia and the United States has certainly given the im- 
pression that precisely the same tendency is actively at work in these newer areas. 

The wealth of detail given in the “ Statistical Atlas,” published by the 
Government of the American Union on the results of the census of 1900, apparently 
ncludes little information as to the various degrees of mobility connected with 
lifferent races of immigrants. But some very interesting sidelights may be 
vleaned from the illustrations and text of A. M. Earle’s ** Stage-coach and Tavern 
Days.”” Actual photographs of many localities are reproduced, and on page 188 
he author has the following: ‘* Since then (some of the photographs were taken 
n 1883) the old tavern has fallen down, a sad ruin, like many another on New 
England hills, in a country as wild and lonely, probably far lonelier than in 
he days of the Revolution and Shay’s Rebellion.” (This work was issued by 
[acmillan in 1901.) Some suggestive comments may be found in Sir Horace 
unkett’s ** Rural Lite Problem in the United States,” which work was, if I 

member rightly, reviewed in your columns. The documents he refers to, 
sued by the “ United States Country Life Commission,”’ I regret to say, I 
ive not seen. 

I see in your issue of November 2nd, 1912, in the first two ** Country Notes ” 
sage 587), some details are given as to small holdings in Ireland and Belgium 
spectively, which may be considered to have some bearing on what has been 
rought forward. Might I again refer to the Blenheim experiment ? Many 
ill no doubt be interested in the financial results of the Duke’s work; but 
rsonally, the question occurs: “Is it not one thing to get individuals on to 
y given tract of land and quite another to ensure that their descendants 
ill be found there ? "—BrNnoMIa_. 

THE LATE LORD BURTON’S TWENTY-POINTER. 
[To tHe Epicor or “ Country LiFe.” 

> k,—I chanced not to see at the time it appeared the correspondence in your 

irnal in February and March last regarding the notable red deer head known 

the “* Glenquoich twenty-pointer,”’ which was shot in 1893 by the late Lord 
Lurton. The point of the controversy raised by this correspondence was 
waether the stag in question was a genuine product of the Scottish Highlands, 
co: was of degenerate type, in which, directly or indirectly, the blood of an English 
park deer had been infused ; in short, was it indigenous or mongrelised ? About 
tis, some observations which, with your kind permission, I should like to make 
may be considered pertinent by those who take interest at all in such matters. 
May I first say that, throughout the long period of thirty-three years of the late 
Lord Burton’s occupation of Glenquoich and Glen Kingie deer forests, I was his 
confidential agent, residing at Invergarry and being frequently at Glenquoich ? 
What I have to say in this letter is therefore of first hand and positive nature 
The criticisms of Messrs. Wallace, Millais and Allan Cameron are negative, 
and have already suffered much from the disavowal of Lord Ilchester and the 
explanatory statements of Cameron of Lochiel and Henderson, who was head- 
stalker at Glenquoich in 1893 and saw the stag killed. Both Mr. Millais and Mr. 
Allan Cameron make allusion to their having seen the stag in question “ in 
the flesh.” How that could be I do not understand. Mr. Allan Cameron 
also alludes to the expressed opinion of the late Mr. Henry Evans of Jura Forest 
as being adverse to the purity of breeding of this stag. At this I can only express 
surprise, for I met Mr. Evans at Glenquoich on many occasions, and never once 
heard him throw for a moment the slightest doubt on the matter. On the circum- 
stances attending the death of the animal I need not dwell. There was no stalk, 
and admittedly the shot was a chance or very sporting one. The essential 
element of the dispute is the origin or pedigree of the stag. The gentlemen 
ilready named profess to speak of the matter ex cathedra, and to be able to close 
discussion by head marks—the angle of growth of the horns, their weight and 
such like. 

Mr. Millais, indeed, in addition to relying cn “the clumsy-looking 
tops as not in the least like those of a typical wild Highland head,” seeks to 
confirm and account for this by stating that the late Earl of Ilchester, having 
sent to Glenquoich “‘ some years previously ’"’ a twenty-point stag from Warnham, 
there was “ more than a suspicion that the two deer were one and the same.” 
But, unfortunately for Mr. Millais, it was not the case that such a stag was ever 
sent from Warnham or Melbury to Glenquoich. Indeed, the present Lord 
lichester, in his repudiation of this statement, goes further, and states that 
‘no twenty-pointer has ever been known in this park.”” The only deer imported 
to Glenquoich by the late Lord Burton were (1) two from Raby Park, a stag 
and a hind, about three years old, in 1876 ; (2) three old stags and nine younger, 
sent from Stoke Park, Thames Ditton, which had their horns sawn off for con- 
venience of travel; and (3) the six two year old stags from Melbury in 1881, 
alluded to by the present Lord Ilchester in his ietter to vou of January 25th. 
Of these, the Cleveland (Raby) stag was killed by another stag in Glenquoich 
deer park three years after he was brought there, while the hind had three 
dead calves in successive years. The Richmond and the Melbury stags, in 1880 
and 1881 I think, were all received in the large deer park at Glenquoich, and not 
permitted to roam therefrom, at all events for a number of years. It is important 
to note this. 

The extensive deer enclosure at Glenquoich, in shape an irregular parallelo- 
gram, and partly bounded by a well-grown pine wood, was subdivided 
by a fence across its shortest axis. Parts of the uppermost fence and of the 
subdividing fence were movable. The object of this was to permit hinds to 
come into the enclosure to the stags, rather than to allow the stags to issue 
trea the park to the outside hinds. There were obvious advantages in this, 
an it was successful in practice. Successive lots of hinds had intercourse 
wi , the stags, while the latter were prevented from escape or becoming dangerous, 
either to rivals of their own race or to the human race. These remarks refer 
to he English stags only. Latterly, the same strictness of confinement of these 
Sti Ss was not observed. But any stags which left the park invariably returned 
to ( on the approach of winter and when extra feeding was re-commenced. 
Fi m this it is obviously very improbable that the twenty-point stag shot by 
Le d Burton could have escaped from Glenquoich deer paras, in which the 
im orted deer were all confined. Where precisely on these hills he was bred 
ar reared it is impossible to say. The local shepherds spoke of having know- 


le of him not only in the year when he was killed, but in several previous 
Se ons, and there is no reason to doubt this, although, on the authority of Mr 
( 


‘ron, the well-known head-stalker at Balmacaan, he was seen there in the 
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week before the fatal shot, a not improbable thing, for Balmacaan Forest is 
not far from Glenquoich or Glen Kingie; only the Glenmoriston ground lies 
between 

If further proof were wanted that the twenty-point stag at Glenquoich 
was not one of the English stags before mentioned, it can be had, incontrovertibly, 
in the fact that before these stags were released from the boxes or vans in which 
they arrived at Glenquoich, a full half of one of the ears of each of them was 
cut off by the Glenquoich keepers, This was intended to guard against these 
animals being inadvertently and prematurely shot on the hill if by chance they 
escaped from the park. The wearer of the twenty-point head had not sutlered 
that indignity. Now, as to the breeding of this stag and the type of his head 
no one who actually saw the animal just after he was slain, as I did, could, | 
think, entertain any doubt about either the head or body being strongly indica 
tive of purity of descent from the genuine Scottish Highland red deer No 
doubt of this seems ever to have crossed Lord Burton’s mind, and no man was 
ever more sensitive and scrupulous than he about fictitious claims or unfounded 
assertions. On August 25th, 1893, he thus wrote in his diary: “ Excursion 
to Loch Nevis, Self, Dochfour, Dr. Scott, Nellie, and Lady Sarah” (Wilson 
‘Got shot 350 yards downhill at big stag in little Corrie-na-Gaull—by far our 
best head rhis stag seems to have been seen by Lochiel’s fencers and shepherds 
for the last three years, as they have told our people ef a wonderful head on the 
ground; but no keeper ever saw it.” Though this twenty-point head is 
generally reterred to as the Glenquoich head, because it obtained a lodgment in 
Glenquoich Lodge, it really was got on Cameron of Lochiel’s forest of Glen 
Kingie. 

Lord Burton was tenant of both Glenquoich and Glen Kingie Forests, 
At the Glasgow International Exhibition of 1901 there was a collection of 
notable heads of red deer from the Highlands. The inception of this came 
from Lord Burton, and the execution of it lay mainly with me I communicated 
with the proprietors of leading deer forests, and borrowed from them a large 
number of heads for this display. There were thirty-seven of them, including 
two specimens from Balmoral (lent by the late King and shot by his father, 
the Prince Consort), two from Mar, one from Glenfiddich, one from Ardverikie, 
two from Langwell, two from Dunrobin, one from Blackmount, one from 
Glenartney, one from Beaufort, one from Applecross, one from Guisachan, 
two from Glenquoich, one from Benalder, one from North Harris, one from 
Glenmuick, one from Braemore, one from Glengarry, one from Lochiel, one 
from Mamore, two from Corrour, one from Arran, one from Invercauld, one 
from Coignafearn, and various others. These heads attracted great attention 
during a whole summer and autumn, and, so far as I ever heard, never was 
there a word of doubt about any of them being what they were professed to be, 
genuine examples of the pure-bred Scottish red deer. Among them the Glen- 
quoich twenty-point head was conspicuous, and I am perfectly certain it would 
not have been there had Lord Burton entertained even a suspicion of its purity. 
The like intention and credit must be attributed to every contributor to this 
remarkable show. 

The Glenquoich head was only pre-eminent for the number of its points, 
and some of them were not much more than points. In length and width 
of horns, as well as in weight of body, the stag had been far excelled by many 
others in the collection, two of which bore seventeen and two sixteen points 
rhe gem of the collection was the Guisachan head, shot there by the first Lord 
Tweedmouth in 1880. This fine deer scaled 21st. glb., carried a royal head of 
magnificently symmetrical rough horns 39in. in length and 39}in. in width. 
The average figures for the whole collection were: Weight, 17st. 5lb.; length 
of horn, 32$in.; width of horn, 29}in.; points, thirteen. Before being again 
dispersed and returned to their safe keeping, this unique collection was beautifully 
photographed and bound in a magnificent album, at the generous expense of 
Lady Fowler of Braemore; and a copy was graciously accepted by the late 
King, who had been a contributor to the exhibition. The head was also exhibited 
at Inverness at a Highland bazaar or some such function, and was also shown 
in Germany, without in either case raising a doubt of the authenticity of its 
descent. I have alluded to these matters not merely to illustrate Lord Burton's 
perfect belief in the Highland breeding and nativity of this wonderful stag, 
but to say that inspection of the photographs of these collected and unchallenged 
heads, or examination of the heads themselves where feasible, will in more than 
one instance make the critics acquainted with greater diversions from what 
they rashly conclude is the inexorable standard of native pure-bred Highland 
deer than the Glenquoich head in question does. 

I hope that the foregoing sufficiently shows that the strictures of 
Messrs. Allan Cameron, Millais and Wallace are unwarranted. The first- 
named supposes he has discovered confirmation of his criticism in alleged serra- 
tions of one of the ears of this much-maligned stag. These, he says, agree with 
marking practices in English deer parks. It was thought that Lord Ilchester 
had given its quietus to his contention and that of Mr. Millais, that this poor 
animal had been deported from England. I have dealt with the condition 
of the stag’s ears when it was shot. But if what has been already 
advanced is not enough, I may say that I have in my personal possession two 
further proofs of the baselessness of Mr. Allan Cameron’s allegations as to the 
ears. One of these is a large and brilliantly executed photograph by the Messrs 
Annan, Glasgow, of the head of the stag, taken when it appea.. + *n the Inter- 
national Exhibition mentioned above, and the other is the sewptor’s model, 
very accurately produced from the actual head, for the interesting marriage 
present made by the people of Glengarry and Glenquoich to Miss Bass, now 
Baroness Burton, on her marriage with Mr. Baillie of Dochfour. She and her 
fancé were members of the excursion party to Loch Nevis, of which the shooting 
of this much-discussed stag was an unexpected incident. When they were 
married they were presented with a model of the stag in Scottish silver, which 
reproduced the form, horns and other lineaments of the head accurately, and 
strictly to scale. Several replicas of this statuette were made in bronze, and 
the artist, Mr. Stevenson, Edinburgh, kindly gave me the original plaster model. 
It is exquisitely done, and is one of my most prized possessions. Neither it 
nor the large-scale photograph before referred to shows any mutilation of the 
ears, or any interference with them whatever. Apologising much for the 
unexpected length of this letter.—GrorGE MAtcotm, Estates Office, Fort 
William. 

[Now that Mr Malcolm has given us his personal opinion and the other 
parties have been heard this correspondence must cease.—ED.] 
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DETACHED BELFRIES 
Epitor or “ CouNnTRY 
to the 

l enclose a photograph of the old 


Lirr.”’)} 

references to detached belfries in 
* Bell 
birth- 
It appears that the tower 


To THE 
Sir,—Adverting 
Country Lire 


* at East Bergholt, a village 


Cage famous as the 
piace of the artist Constable 
of the 


centuries ago the 


about five 
little 


and 
hung in the 


church was never completed, 


bells were quaint 
building in the churchyard It is built of oak and was 
The 
rung without ropes, the bellringers pushing the 
skilful ind pro- 
ducing a volume of sound equal to an 
Henry WALKER 


formerly thatched, but is now roofed in with tiles 
bells are 
bells over by hand in a most manner 


wdinary peal.— 


YORKSHIRE FIREPLACE 


{To tue Eprror or “ Country Lire 
Sir,—In Country Lirr some weeks ago there were some 
very interesting Scotch fireplaces illustrated When 
* knocking about ” the country I have seen many of them, 


North-East Yorkshire 
ottages and old farmsteads, being confined 


but all in They are generally 


found in small « 


entirely to remote country districts; and probably the 


reason why they have not yet passed away, like so many 


other relics of a bygone age, is that they belong to a 


period when the “land” was almost the only means of 


livelihood of rich and poor alike, and, still serving a 


improvements have failed to displace them ; 
‘old world” 


fireplaces have the same 


conditions that prevailed in those far-off days, and are good 


survival of the fittest." When King 





AT-BURNING 


A PI GRATI 


as being “ injurious to human beings,” 


against it 


STACK AND 


useful 


Alfred got a scolding from the 


The photographs are fairly representative of 
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purpose, modern 


for all the different types of these 
merit of being well adapted to the 


** the 
angry cow- 


instances of 
herd’s wife tor 
burning the cakes 
it was probably 
at such fireplaces 


as these, coal at 
that time being 
unknown the 


fuel was wood and 


peat ; and even 


to-day there are 
lonely cottages on 
isolated moors 


dales 


coal is never used 


and where 


from one year’s 
end to another 
Not until the end 


of the thirteenth 
century did coal 
come into use, and 


London even then 
had its 
question,” for so 
little 
fuel 


* smoke 


was coal as 
appreciated, 
that Parliament in 
1316 petitioned 
Edward II 
to prohibit its use 


King 


and a Proclamation was actually issued 


the Yorkshire type 


ONE. 


THE 


“BELL CAGE” 


AT EAST BERGHOLT. 


they being more primitive and probably older, having no bars and fender, as in 


the Scotch form ; 


a simple iron platform raised a few inches above the stone 


floor with a grid cut out of the bottom for falling ashes, and the boiler and iron 


tank bushed round, is the usual arrangement. 


It is not uncommon for the log 


fires to be burning continually day and night for weeks together, especially at 


this season, when “ lambing 


is in full swing, and the shepherd has to be up anc 


about at all hours of the night. On the opposite wall of this kitchen, away fro: 


the fireplace, is an oven, the interior is a brick dome ; 


there is no outlet, and 1 


means of heating the oven, and you wonder how could bread be baked without 


fire! It is a fact, told to me by those who have seen it done, that over six 
years ago they baked their bread by placing the fire in the oven first, to remain in 


until the oven was 
nearly red-hot; 
then, raking out 
the fire, they put 
bread and 
allowed it to stay 
baked ; 
which is another 
of the many 
interesting 


in the 


in until 


customs that once 
prevailed in the 
“ dwellings of the 
"WA. 


PILKINGTON. 


humble 


A MAGNIFI- 
CENT RECORD. 
[To tue Eprror.] 
Sir,—l 
the photograph of 


enclose 


my old pony 


hunter mare, who 





MUSTARD 


TWENTY-FOUR AND KEEN AS 


is twenty-four years old this year, as I thought it might be of interest to 


readers 




































Her former owner hunted her for fourteen seasons with the Che 


and Sir Watkin Williams-Wynn’s Hounds, and 


never had a fall. I have hunted her for the last 


three seasons, so that, to my knowledge, she 
has had seventeen years’ hunting with the 


above packs without 
She is still a first-rate fencer and never 


a mishap, and probably 
more 
refuses, and she has been an excellent harness 
She 
hunter which is seldom 


pony. is of a fine stamp of miniatur 
seen now 


Liovp 





SWIMMING RABBIT. 

{To tHe Eptror or “ Country LiF! 
S1r,—I saw the following incident while stand 
ing on a road with a garden 
and on the other a pond 
common, a young rabbit, nearly half-grow 
was chased along the road by a gardener. O 
my trying to stop it, it turned at right angle 
and jumped into the pond and reached tl! 
bank in safety. The width of tl 
pond is over sixteen yards where the rab! 
S. OLDHAM. 


fence on one side 
bordering on 


opposite 


swam across.—F. F 
TEMPORARY SHEDS FOR 
WINTER MONTHS. 
To tne Epritor or “ Country Lire.” 
Sir,—I think an account of the ingen 
method of providing temporary sheds custom 
at the Lower Farm, Drayten Beauchat 
Tring, might be of interest. When the st 
are made, the spaces in between are that 
over and temporary sheds are thus prov 
for the winter months, which is the time 
are of the most use.—J. T. NEWMAN. 
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